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6:30  news 


Joy  to  the  world!  The  Lord  is  come. 
Let  earth  receive  her  King! 

Police  fire  in  Pakistani  riots;  arrest  three  hundred. 

Let  every  heart  prepare  him  room 
And  heaven  and  nature  sing. 

Nova  Scotia's  Negroes  demand  anti-discrimination  and  fair  housing  legislation. 

No  more  let  sins  and  sorrows  grow, 
Nor  thorns  infest  the  ground. 

Warehouse  raid  in  Toronto  yields  seizure  of  marijuana  shipped  to  Canada  in  African 
drums. 

He  comes  to  make  his  blessings  flow 
As  far  as  sin  is  found. 

This  brings  to  forty-five  the  number  of  bombings  in  Montreal  in  the  last  five  months. 

He  rules  the  world  with  truth  and  grace, 
Soviet  presence  radically  changes  the  Mediterranean  equation. 

And  makes  the  nations  prove 
The  glories  of  His  righteousness 
And  wonders  of  His  Love. 

The  treaty  signed  last  week  by  Albania  and  China  could  put  China  within  rocket  range 
of  the  European  capitals. 


Without  apologies  to  simon  and  garfunkel 


Memo 

. . .  from  the  editor's  desk 


those  of  you  who  really  read  the  field  at  home  may  think  the  magazine  has 
a  new  editor  because  this  issue  is  a  departure  from  the  traditional  Christmas- 
New  Year's  package  of  peace  and  love  and  joy.  There  has  not  been  a  change  of 
editor,  but,  hopefully,  the  editor  has  changed. 

We  are  not  living  in  a  world  of  peace  and  love  and  joy.  Ours  is  a  world  of 
violence,  poverty,  starvation,  inadequate  housing,  discrimination  and  lack  of  inter- 
personal communication. 

It  is  because  of  what  the  world  actually  is,  rather  than  what  we  would  like  to 
think  it  is,  that  our  centre  pages  carry  the  words  of  the  beautiful  song  from  the 
musical  Man  of  La  Mancha.  The  man  of  La  Mancha,  of  course,  is  Don  Quixote 
who  tilted  in  diverse  battles,  many  of  them  conjured  up  by  his  imagination. 

In  this  year,  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  U.N.'s  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  we  have  no  need  to  imagine  adversaries.  They  are  staring  starkly, 
at  our  unseeing  eyes.  Perhaps  they  are  seen  and  recognized  most  clearly  by  the 
folk  singers  of  today,  many  of  whom  are  the  prophets  and  poets  of  our  day.  We 
are  using  the  lyrics  of  some  of  these  songs  in  this  issue.  Perhaps  careful,  reflective 
reading  will  enable  us  to  see,  too,  and  to  recognize  the  danger  spots  in  our  society. 

It  is  useless  to  berate  the  young.  It  is  useless  to  categorize  and  then  dismiss 
them.  We,  who  are  older,  must  see  through  their  eyes  the  conditions  which  have 
to  be  seen.  The  young  have  the  vision;  we  have  the  experience  and  know-how  to 
begin,  at  least,  to  set  things  right. 

"God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  sent  his  only-begotten  Son  to  us.  What  have 
we  done  with  his  world  and  to  his  Son  who  dwells  in  every  slum-dweller,  in  every 
frustrated  advocate  of  human  rights,  in  every  starving  child,  in  the  victims  as  well 
as  the  perpetrators  of  violence.  He  came  for  all.  What  are  we  doing  to  make 
His  love  operative  in  a  sick  world?  It  is  not  enough  to  clothe  the  naked,  to  feed 
the  hungry  and  so  on.  It  is  our  solemn  duty  to  pray,  to  fight,  to  work  for  a  society, 
a  universal  society,  in  which  there  will  be  but  few  naked  to  clothe,  but  few  hungry 
to  feed.  It  is  our  solemn  duty  to  listen  to  our  brothers,  to  share  with  them,  to  bring 
community,  Christ's  community  to  the  world  we  live  in." 

January  1st  has  been  declared  World  Day  of  Peace  by  Pope  Paul  VI.  It  will 
be  a  sorry  Day  of  Peace  if  it  ends  on  January  1st.  It  will  achieve  its  purpose  only 
if  we  look  around  us;  if  we  dare  to  dream  an  impossible  dream;  to  reach  for  an 
unreachable  star;  to  listen  to  the  sounds  of  silence.  To  say,  "There  but  for  the 
grace  of  God  go  I"  when  we  see  behaviour,  on  all  sides,  which  is  foreign  and 
repulsive  to  everything  in  which  we  have  been  taught  to  believe.  January  1,  1969 
will  not  be  a  World  Day  of  Peace  unless  each  one  of  us  makes  a  solemn  declara- 
tion to  himself  and  to  God,  of  his  belief  in  universal  human  rights.  Unless  each 
one  of  us  makes  a  solemn  resolve  to  do  his  part,  however  small  it  may  seem,  to 
bring  about  their  enjoyment  by  all  men  everywhere. 
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Show  me  the  prison, 
show  me  the  jail, 

show  me  the  prisoner  whose  light  has  gone  stale. 

And  I'll  show  you  a  young  man 

with  so  many  reasons  why 

there  but  for  fortune  —  go  you  or  I. 

Show  me  the  alley, 
show  me  the  train, 

show  me  the  hobo  who  sleeps  out  in  the  rain. 

And  I'll  show  you  a  young  man 

with  so  many  reasons  why 

there  but  for  fortune  —  go  you  or  I. 

Show  me  the  whiskey- 
stains  on  the  floor, 

show  me  the  drunkard  as  he  stumbles  out  the  door. 

And  I'll  show  you  a  young  man 

with  so  many  reasons  why 

there  but  for  fortune  —  go  you  or  I. 

Show  me  the  country 

where  the  bombs  had  to  fall. 

Show  me  the  ruins  of  the  buildings  once  so  tall. 

And  I'll  show  you  a  young  man 

with  so  many  reasons  why 

there  but  for  fortune  —  go  you  or  I. 

You  or  I. 

PHIL  OCHS 
Sung  by  Joan  Baez 
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Hello  darkness,  my  old  friend, 
I've  come  to  talk  with  you  again, 
because  a  vision  softly  creeping 
left  its  seeds  while  I  was  sleeping. 

And  the  vision  that  was  planted  in  my  brain  still  remains  — 
within  the  sounds  of  silence. 

In  restless  dreams  I  walked  alone,  through 

narrow  streets  of  cobblestone. 

Neath  the  halo  of  a  street  lamp 

I  turned  my  collar  to  the  cold  and  damp, 

when  my  eyes  were  stabbed  by  the  flash  of  a  neon  light; 

it  split  the  night,  and  touched  the  — 

sounds  of  silence. 

And  in  the  naked  light  I  saw 

ten  thousand  people,  maybe  more. 

People  talking  without  speaking; 

people  hearing  without  listening; 

people  writing  songs  that  voices  never  shared; 

no  one  dared  —  disturb  the 

sounds  of  silence. 

"Fools"  said  I,  "you  do  not  know 
silence  like  a  cancer  grows. 
Hear  my  words  that  I  might  teach  you; 
take  my  arms  that  I  might  reach  you." 
But  my  words  like  silent  raindrops  fell,  and  echoed 
in  the  wells  of  silence. 

And  the  people  bowed  and  prayed 

to  the  neon  god  they  made. 

And  the  sign  flashed  out  its  warning 

in  the  words  that  it  was  forming. 

And  the  sign  said  the  words  of  the  prophets 

are  written  on  the  subway  walls,  in  tenement  halls, 

and  whispered  —  in  the 

sounds  of  silence. 

PAUL  SIMON 

sung  by  Simon  and  Garfunkel 
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WHO  WILL 
ANSWER? 


//  the  soul  is  darkened 

by  a  fear  it  cannot  name. 

If  the  mind  is  baffled 

when  the  rules  don't  fit  the  game. 

Who  will  answer? 

Who  will  answer? 

WHO  WILL  ANSWER? 

Alleluia!  Alleluia!  Alleluia! 


Alleluia!  Alleluia!  Alleluia! 

From  the  canyons  of  the  mind  we  wander 

on  and  stumble  blindly 

through  the  often  tangled  maze  of 

starless  nights  and  sunless  days, 

while  asking  for  some  kind  of  clue 

or  road  to  lead  us  to  the  truth. 

But  -  WHO  WILL  ANSWER? 

Side  by  side  two  people  stand 

together,  vowing  hand  in  hand 

that  love's  embedded  in  their  hearts. 

But  soon  an  empty  feeling  starts 

to  overwhelm  their  hollow  lives. 

And  when  they  seek  the  how's  and  why's 

WHO  WILL  ANSWER? 

On  a  strange  and  distant  hill 
a  young  man's  lying  very  still. 
His  arms  will  never  hold  his  child 
Because  of  bullets  running  wild 
have  struck  him  down  and  now  we  cry: 
"Dear  God,  oh  why,  oh  why?" 
But  -  WHO  WILL  ANSWER? 

High  upon  a  lonely  ledge 
a  figure  teeters  near  the  edge, 
and  jeering  crowds  collect  below 
to  egg  him  on  with  "Go,  man,  go." 
But  who  will  ask  what  led  him  to 
his  private  day  of  doom? 
And-  WHO  WILL  ANSWER? 


In  the  rooms  with  darkened  shades 

the  scent  of  sandalwood  pervades 

the  coloured  thoughts  in  muddled  heads 

reclining  on  the  rumpled  beds 

of  unmade  dreams  that  can't  come  true. 

When  we  ask  what  we  should  do, 

WHO,  WHO  WILL  ANSWER? 

Neath  the  spreading  mushroom  tree 

the  world  revolves  in  apathy, 

as  overhead  a  row  of  specks  roars  on 

drowned  out  by  discotheques. 

And  if  a  secret  button's  pressed 

because  one  man  has  been  outguessed, 

WHO  WILL  ANSWER? 

Is  our  hope  in  walnut  shells 

worn  round  the  neck  with  temple  bells? 

Or  deep  within  some  cloistered  walls 

where  hooded  figures  pray  in  halls? 

Or  in  old  books  on  dusty  shelves, 

or  in  our  stars,  or  in  ourselves? 

WHO  WILL  ANSWER? 

If  the  soul  is  darkened 

by  a  fear  it  cannot  name. 

If  the  mind  is  baffled 

when  the  rules  don't  fit  the  game. 

Who  will  answer? 

Who  will  answer? 

WHO  WILL  ANSWER? 

Alleluia!  Alleluia!  Alleluia! 


davis  -  aute  /  Sung  by  Ed  Ames 


My  commitment 
to  human  rights 


lord  -  /  recognize  God  as  the  source  of  all  life;  every  man,  my 

YOU  ARE  fellowman,  has  the  right  to  live  freely  and  to  ensure  his! 

the  LIFE         means  of  livelihood  in  a  dignified  manner. 

/  deplore  that  the  lives  of  millions  of  men  are  threatened! 
by  war,  by  genocide,  by  inhuman  treatment  generated' 
by  murderous  rivalries,  and  I  feel  that  I  have  a  share  of 
responsibility  in  the  burden  of  the  socio-economic  in-j 
justices  that  oppress  my  fellowmen. 

/  commit  myself  to  do  everything,  even  at  the  cost  of  my 
life,  in  order  to  help  and  protect  my  brothers,  and  par- 
ticularly those  among  them  who  are  exposed  to  danger,! 
and  to  the  insecurity  of  life:  the  poor,  the  needy,  the 
forsaken,  the  hungry,  the  exiled,  the  sick.  I  wish  to  con- 
tribute to  the  restoration  of  confidence  in  life  to  all  those 
who  suffer  spiritually  and  bodily  the  evils  that  war  en- 
genders. 

/  recognize  that  You  are  the  Father  of  all  men,  peoples! 
or  nations,  and  the  benefactor  of  all  mankind.  In  Your 
sight,  all  men  are  equal  in  dignity,  and  in  view  of  this  I 
refute  all  discrimination  that  might  be  exercised  against; 
my  brothers  because  of  difference  of  race,  colour,  nation- 
ality or  ethnic  or  social  origin. 

/  commit  myself  to  vigorously  fight  all  forms  of  intoler- 
ance that  rend  the  fraternal  bonds  between  men  and  are 
contrary  to  the  building  of  a  united  and  universal  com- 
munity, in  line  with  the  very  desire  for  unity  that  You. 
Father,  instilled  in  our  hearts. 

/  recognize  and  wish  that  all  should  realize  that  the; 
greatest  wisdom  of  man  is  the  free  adoration  of  God  hi* 
Creator.  I  am  aware  of  the  insatiable  thirst  for  truth  tha 
You  instilled  in  the  intelligence,  in  the  will,  and  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  who  were  saved  and  regenerated  b> 
the  sacrifice  of  love  of  Your  Son.  I  know  that  the  Hoi) 


LORD  - 
YOU  ARE 
THE  FATHER 


LORD  - 
YOU  ARE 
THE  WISDOM 
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Spirit  confirms  in  every  man 
the  inalienable  right  to  edu- 
cation, to  knowledge,  to  a 
share  in  the  cultural  goods 
of  life,  to  accurate  and  ob- 
jective information  which 
enables  him  to  make  his 
choice,  to  determine  his  re- 
sponsibilities and  the  initia- 
tives he  must  take  for  the 
common  good  of  society. 

/  deplore  that  I  have  not 
adequately  placed  at  the  ser- 
vice of  my  brothers  the 
knowledge  I  have  received 
from  others.  I  also  deplore 
the  fact  that  so  many  mil- 
lions of  men  are  deprived  of 
essential  means,  such  as 
speaking,  reading  and  of  the 
assurance  of  being  able  to 
make  known,  with  complete 
dignity  and  freedom,  their 
unquestionable  rights. 

/  commit  myself  to  a  greater 
respect  for  the  personal  and 
social  rights  of  my  fellow- 
men,  to  facilitate  dialogue 
between  them  by  refuting  in 
my  life  and  in  theirs  all 
attitudes  of  violence,  of 
oppression,  of  alienation,  of 
partiality  which  prevent  the 
peaceful  search  for  truth. 
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The 

other 

side 


there  is  another  side  to  the  record.  As 
Christians  we  have  the  obligation  to  face 
reality,  however  harsh  and  unpleasant, 
however  depressing,  even  revolting,  it  may 
be.  But,  as  Christians,  we  have  also  the 
corresponding  obligation  to  raise  up  our 
hearts  in  deep  faith  and  unwavering  hope. 
God  is.  Even  as  we  flaunt  His  laws  and 
His  love,  He  sustains  us.  He  will  allow  us 
to  destroy  our  world  if  this  is  the  way  we 
want  it  to  be.  But  He  will  also  strengthen 
and  embolden  us  if  we  read  "the  signs  of 
the  times",  acknowledge  that  they  are,  in- 
deed, signs;  if  we  rouse  ourselves  from 
apathy,  and  work,  each  in  our  own  way,  to 
right  all  men's  wrongs,  because  all  men 
are  our  brothers.  We  need  only  look 
around  us  to  find  a  starting  place. 


We  are  learning  and  that  is  good.  We 
are  learning  that  the  Son  of  God,  Jesus 
Incarnate,  is  incarnate  in  all  men.  We 
must  learn  that  the  love  which  God  in- 
carnates is  real  only  as  it  is  related.  We 
can  ask  ourselves  how  we,  in  our  situation, 
can  promote  greater  love  and  unity  among 
our  brothers. 

Learning,  if  effective,  is  never  a  com- 
pleted process.  We  may  not  stand  still.  To 
learn  to  know  God  means  to  learn  through 
the  experience  of  loving.  "No  one  has 
ever  seen  the  Father"  but  in  loving  rela- 
tionships we  have  already  begun  to  ex- 
perience His  presence. 

There  are  so  many  simple,  daily-living 
ways  to  establish  loving  relationships, 
whether  they  are  fleeting  or  develop  into 
lasting  ones.  A  smile  on  a  crowded  and 
gloomy  elevator;  a  smile  as  we  pick  up 
something  dropped;  a  calm  and  under- 
standing attitude  when  someone  has  made 
a  mistake;  a  "thank  you"  for  some  little 
things  which  does  not  ordinarily  produce 
thanks.  These  are  tiny  things;  there  are 
many  more.  By  our  effort  to  practice  this 
relatedness  to  others  around  us,  we  are 
growing  in  our  relatedness  to  God.  Gradu- 
ally, as  we  become  more  united  to  Him 
with,  in  and  through  our  Brother,  Christ, 
and  all  our  brothers,  God's  interests  be- 
come ours.  And  God's  interests  are  uni- 
versal. 

The  tiny  beginnings  are  fine  -  only  if 
they  lead  on  to  larger  spheres.  The  world 
is  ours.  Do  we  want  peace  -  or  -  war? 
Do  we  believe  in  universal  human  rights 
-  or  do  we  not?  What  are  we  doing  about 
it?  We  cannot  remain  uncommitted,  the 
stakes  are  too  high. 

When  Our  Lord  was  born  the  angels 
sang,  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and 
on  earth,  peace  to  men  of  good  will." 

There  is  no  peace.  There  will  be  no 
peace  without  men  of  good  will.  That 
means  you  and  me. 
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Joy  to  the  world! 


Joy  to  the  world!  The  Lord  is  come. 
Let  earth  receive  her  King! 

There's  a  kind  of  hush  all  over  the  world  tonight. 

All  over  the  world  you  can  hear  the  sound  of  lovers  in  love. 

Let  every  heart  prepare  his  room 
And  heaven  and  nature  sing. 

Each  time  a  baby's  born  the  Lord  tells  mankind, 
"Take  it.  One  more  round." 

No  more  let  sins  and  sorrows  grow, 
Nor  thorns  infest  the  ground. 

The  Lord  keeps  givin'  chances  to  this  little  world  of  man. 
He  always  sends  a  babe  when  things  are  looking  down. 

He  comes  to  make  his  blessings  flow 
As  far  as  sin  is  found. 

Let  every  voice  be  thunder,  let  every  heart  be  strong. 
Until  all  tyrants  perish  our  work  shall  not  be  done. 

He  rules  the  world  with  truth  and  grace 

The  only  sound  that  you  will  hear  is  when  I  whisper  in  your  ear 
'7  love  you,  forever  and  ever." 

And  makes  the  nations  prove 
The  glories  of  His  righteousness 
And  wonders  of  His  Love. 

Because  all  men  are  brothers,  wherever  they  may  be, 
one  union  shall  unite  us,  forever  proud  and  free. 
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Because  all  men  are  brothers 
wherever  men  may  be, 
one  union  shall  unite  us 
forever  proud  and  free. 
No  tyrant  shall  defeat  us, 
no  nation  strike  us  down. 
All  men  who  toil  shall  greet  us 
the  whole  wide  world  around. 

My  brothers  are  all  others 

forever  hand  in  hand. 

Where  chimes  the  bell  of  freedom, 

There  is  my  native  land. 

My  brother's  tears  are  my  tears, 

yellow,  white  or  brown. 

My  brother's  tears  are  my  tears, 

the  whole  wide  world  around. 

Let  every  voice  be  thunder, 
let  every  heart  be  strong. 
Until  all  tyrants  perish 
our  work  shall  not  be  done. 
Let  not  our  memories  fail  us, 
the  lost  years  shall  be  found, 
and  slavery's  chains  be  broken 
the  whole  wide  world  around. 

BACH  -  GLAZER 

sung  by  Peter,  Paul  and  Mary. 
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One  more  round 


Sometimes  when  you  think  the  world's  gone  mad 
and  it's  time  to  say  goodbye, 
why  don't  you  listen  very  hard 
the  next  time  a  baby  cries? 
'Cause,  you  know,  He's  callin'  out  to  you 
and  it's  sure  a  happy  time. 
Each  time  a  baby's  born  the  Lord  tells  mankind, 
"Take  it.  One  more  round." 

"One  more  round  mankind,  will  you  make  it? 
One  more  chance,  mankind,  will  you  take  it?" 

Take  it  the  way  a  child  takes  love. 

The  wailing  of  a  newborn  baby  is  a  blessing  every  way. 

Each  time  a  baby's  born  it's  a  bit  of 

Christmas  day. 

A  baby's  cryin'  is  a  hint 

of  the  way  the  Lord  would  sound. 

He  says,  "Another  baby's  born,  mankind, 

now  take  it  one  more  round." 

"One  more  round  mankind,  will  you  make  it? 
One  more  chance,  mankind,  will  you  take  it?" 

Take  it  the  way  a  child  takes  love. 

It's  been  goin'  on  and  on  ever  since  the  world  began. 

The  Lord  keeps  givin'  chances 

to  this  little  world  of  man. 

He  always  sends  a  baby  when  things  are 

looking  down. 

A  baby's  born  is  another  chance, 
"Take  it,  one  more  round." 

"One  more  round  mankind,  will  you  make  it? 
One  more  chance,  mankind,  will  you  take  it?" 

Take  it  the  way  a  child  takes  love. 

ART  PODELL, 
WALTER  SCHARR 

sung  by  Glenn  Yarbrough. 
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There's  a  kind  of  hush 
all  over  the  world . . . 


There's  a  kind  of  hush  all  over  the  world  tonight, 

All  over  the  world  you  can  hear  the  sound  of  lovers  in  love. 

You  know  what  I  mean. 

Just  the  two  of  us  and  nobody  else  in  sight. 

There's  nobody  else  and  I'm  feelin'  good  just  holding  you  tight. 

So  listen  very  carefully,  closer  now,  and  you  will  see 

what  I  mean.  It  isn't  a  dream. 

The  only  sound  that  you  will  hear  is  when  I  whisper  in  your  ear, 
"I  love  you,  forever  and  ever." 

There's  a  kind  of  hush  all  over  the  world  tonight. 

All  over  the  world  you  can  hear  the  sound  of  lovers  in  love. 

All  over  the  world,  all  over  the  world, 

there's  a  kind  of  hush. 

REED  STEPHENS 

sung  by  Ed  Ames 
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William  F.  Ryan,  s.  J. 


Christian  conscience  and  poverty 


this  first  totally  ecumenical  forum 
organized  by  the  Church  brought  together 
some  five  hundred  able  and  representative 
French  and  English  delegates  from  every 
walk  of  life  and  region  of  Canada. 

Differences  in  language,  age,  region, 
profession,  and  denomination  were  quick- 
ly surpassed  in  a  devastating,  frustrating 
focus  on  one  frightening  issue  -  that  of 
the  poverty-gap  in  Canada  and  abroad. 

With  the  help  of  such  eloquent  Chris- 
tian witnesses  as  Archbishop  Camara  of 
Recife  (Brazil)  and  Barbara  Ward  of  the 
Pontifical  Commission  on  Justice  and 
Peace,  the  awareness  of  the  harsh  fact  of 
the  poverty-gap  began  to  sting  the  Chris- 
tian consciences  of  these  concerned  people 
and  the  frustrated  cries  for  action  (what 
action?)  grew  louder  and  more  emotional 
as  the  Conference  proceeded,  for  it  began 
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to  face  squarely  that  "the  poor  are  not  the 
problem,  but  we,  the  affluent,  are!" 

The  frustration  seemed  to  stem  chiefly 
from  a  sense  of  the  powerlessness  on  the 
part  of  the  organized  poor  of  Montreal 
and  the  delegates  themselves  as  to  how  to 
set  about  building  a  more  just  Canada, 
and  a  more  just  world.  There  were  those 
who  would  totally  scrap  the  present  sys- 
tem; there  were  those  who  would  be 
satisfied  with  patchwork  -  and  all  those  in 
between. 

It  was  clear,  however,  from  the  dozens 
of  resolutions  that  filled  the  air  that  there 
is  a  new  Christian  concern  amidst  us  for 
"the  poor"  and  that  this  "grassroots"  con- 
cern expects  an  echo  of  concern  not  only 
from  governments  but  even  more  so  from 
the  "official"  or  "institutional"  Church. 
Silence  will  be   taken  as  indifference 
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whether  at  the  diocesan  or  national  level. 
There  were  present  here,  easily  discernible 
to  all,  dangerous  elements  of  possible 
cleavage  between  what  some  call  the 
"grassroots"  Church  and  the  "official" 
Church. 

Among  the  many  gnawing  questions 
raised  in  declarations  and  resolutions  con- 
cerning the  Church  by  the  organized  poor 
of  Montreal  and  the  delegates  from  all 
over  Canada  were  the  following : 

♦  Why  is  the  Church  not  the  genuine 
conscience  of  Canadian  society  on  the 
poverty-gap,  not  only  by  her  inspiration 
but  also  by  her  example? 

♦  Why  does  the  Church  not  only  de- 
nounce injustice  but  not  also  implement 
her  denunciations  concretely? 

♦  Why  do  Christians,  from  Bishops  to 
laymen,  not  speak  out  more  boldly 
against  unjust  situations  and  risk  the 
consequences? 

♦  Why  are  Church  buildings,  rectories, 
etc.,  not  built  more  simply  so  that  they 
may  no  longer  be  seen  by  the  poor  as 
"business"? 

♦  Why  do  local  Churches  not  become 
more  genuine  community  centres? 

♦  Why  are  the  poor  and  the  workers  not 
more  fully  integrated  into  the  decision- 
making process  of  the  parish  and  dio- 
cese? 

JANUARY  1969 


One  central  practical  resolution  stood 
out,  namely,  that  building  on  this  success- 
ful Montreal  experience,  the  following 
general  principle  be  heartily  endorsed  and 
recommended  to  the  Churches :  "That  the 
work  of  education,  information  and  poli- 
tical pressure  for  justice  and  development 
be  fully  ecumenical."  (This  was  the  prin- 
ciple unanimously  endorsed  by  the  recent 
Beruit  Conference  on  "World  Cooperation 
and  Development",  organized  jointly  by 
The  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the 
Pontifical  Commission  on  Justice  and 
Peace.)  More  concretely,  the  Conference 
resolved  that  a  National  Inter-Faith  Com- 
mittee and  Secretariat  for  Action  on 
Poverty  be  established  to  put  teeth  into 
this  resolution  on  the  Canadian  scene. 

Finally,  perhaps  the  most  significant 
feature  of  this  Conference  was  that  it  re- 
vealed plainly  that  just  below  the  surface 
of  our  seemingly  placid  society  -  and 
even  of  our  Churches  -  there  seethes  the 
frustration  of  many  good  competent 
Christians  who  are  asking  the  Church  to 
be  the  social  conscience  of  our  society  by 
her  teaching  and  example,  perhaps  espe- 
cially in  her  use  of  material  resources  and 
personnel. 

Editor's  Note:  Father  Ryan  is  Co-Director  of  the 
Social  Action  Office  of  the  Canadian  Catholic  Con- 
ference of  Bishops.  He  was  a  Canadian  delegate  to 
the  Beruit  Conference  and  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Montreal  Conference.  The  above  is  an  interim 
report  on  the  Montreal  experience.  The  National 
Inter-Faith  Committee  has  been  established  and  is 
beginning  to  work. 
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The  editor  suggests . . . 


Not  books  this  time  but  records  and  a  TV 
programme. 

Most  of  the  subject  matter  in  this  issue 
of  the  field  at  home  has  been  taken 
from  contemporary  records  of  contem- 
porary music  by  contemporary  musicians 
and  singers. 


honey  is  another  Columbia  record.  This 
is  by  Andy  Williams;  we  have  taken  from 
it  The  Impossible  Dream.  The  words 
speak  for  themselves  and  the  voice  of 
Andy  Williams  will  be  associated  always, 
for  many  of  us,  with  the  funeral  of 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy  where  he  sang 
The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic. 


who  will  answer?  is  an  RCA  Victor  re- 
cording by  Ed  Ames.  The  jacket  of  this 
long-play  record  says:  "As  music  speaks 
for  the  times,  it  also  changes  with  the 
times.  In  Who  Will  Answer?  we  find  con- 
temporary lyrics  that  reflect  the  feelings 
and  concern  of  today's  world.  To  the 
music  of  Gregorian-type  chanting,  Baroc- 
que  harpsichord  figures  and  hard  rock, 
Sheila  Davis'  penetrating  poem  can  hardly 
be  considered  of  the  'moon-June'  style." 

joan  baez/5  includes  the  song  we  have 
reproduced,  There  But  For  Fortune.  This 
artist  hardly  needs  no  recommendation 
and  the  record,  with  others  by  her,  are 
well  worth  the  listening  and  consequent 
reflection.  This  is  a  Vanguard  recording. 

sounds  of  silence  by  Simon  and  Gar- 
funkel  include  the  song  which  is  found  in 
this  issue.  The  songs  of  these  young  singers 
are  being  used  increasingly  by  catechists 
and  have  been  described  as  evangelical.  A 
Columbia  record. 


see  what  tomorrow  brings  by  Peter, 
Paul  and  Mary  is  a  Warner  Brothers  re- 
cord. The  purpose  of  these  young  singers, 
they  say,  is  not  to  protest  but  to  affirm, 
something  they  do  very  beautifully  in 
Because  All  Men  Are  Brothers  which  is 
on  this  record. 

one  more  round  sung  by  Glenn  Yar- 
brough  on  an  RCA  Victor  record  is  an- 
other affirmation  that  the  young  do  not 
necessarily  despair  or  protest,  but  affirm 
and  hope  and  have  a  strong  faith  in  the 
power  of  love. 

All  these  records  are  what  Barry 
Ulanov,  in  the  Fall  1968  issue  of  The 
Living  Light,  calls  "the  sound  of  Now". 
If  we  fail  to  listen  to  these  sounds  we  fail 
ourselves,  our  times,  and  our  Church. 

manalive  is  a  CBC  religious  TV  program 
which  is  telecast  nationally  on  Sundays  at 
5  p.m.  We  recommend  it  strongly.  Man- 
alive  is  not  a  comfortable  program;  it  has 
none  of  the  sweetness  of  Hymn  Sing 
which  follows  it.  But  it  puts  a  sensitive 
finger  on  the  exposed  nerves  of  our  Chris- 
tian consciences.  We  might  well  turn  off 
the  TV  at  5.30  and  engage  in  serious 
discussion  of  what  Manalive  has  tried  to 
tell  us. 
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Dear  Friends  of  the  Sisters  of  Service, 

This  issue  of  the  field  at  home  is  unusual;  perhaps 
you  won't  like  it.  But  I  hope  you  will.  It  tells  you 
nothing  about  the  s.o.s.  specifically.  It  tries  to  tell  you 
much  about  the  world  around  us;  the  world  which  you 
and  we  together,  as  Christians,  must  attempt  to  bring  to 
God.  We  must  attempt  to  bring  the  faith,  hope  and  love 
of  Christianity  to  our  sick,  sick  world.  It  tries  to  tell  you 
about  the  world  in  which  the  s.o.s.  have  always  been 
deeply  involved,  and  it  tries  to  tell  the  Sisters  of  Service 
themselves  about  the  challenging  issues  of  our  day. 

We  ask  you  to  read  carefully,  prayerfully.  We  ask 
your  prayers  that  we,  religious  consecrated  to  God  and 
His  people,  may  choose  the  best,  the  most  effective 
means  to  bring  the  People  of  God  in  1969  to  the  know- 
ledge and  love  of  their  Father. 

The  Editor 
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Spring  is 
like  a 

perhaps  hand 


Spring  is  like  a  perhaps  hand 

( which  comes  carefully 

out  of  Nowhere)  arranging 

a  window,  into  which  people  look  (while 

people  stare 

arranging  and  changing  placing 

carefully  there  a  strange 

thing  and  a  known  thing  here)  and 

changing  everything  carefully 

spring  is  like  a  perhaps 
Hand  in  a  window 
( carefully  to 

and  fro  moving  New  and 

Old  things,  while 

people  stare  carefully 

moving  a  perhaps 

fraction  of  a  flower  here  placing 

an  inch  of  air  there)  and 

without  breaking  anything. 


e.  e.  cummings 


We  must  listen  to  the  world  -  but  we  must  be  sensitive  to  the  ways  in  which  the 
world  speaks  to  us  in  1968.  The  Guidelines  to  the  S.O.S.  Constitutions  say: 
"The  Community  recognises  that  its  obligation  to  service  in  the  Church  demands 
identification  with,  and  ministry  to  the  evolving  structures  of  contemporary  society." 
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It  is  right  that  we  should  call  this  a  Spring,  rather 
than  an  April  issue.  A  month  is  an  open^and  shut 
interval;  a  season  is  an  unfolding  and  a  leading. 
Spring  is  a  time  of  re-birth,  renewal,  of  hope,  of 
looking  upward  and  outward,  of  seeing,  with  a  fresh 
new  awareness,  a  fresh,  new  world  and  knowing  that, 
as  it  comes  to  us  from  God,  it  is  good. 

As  it  comes  to  us  from  God,  the  world  is  good. 
What  is  our  part  in  keeping  it  that  way,  in  making 
it  an  even  better  world?  We  must  do  this  or  face 
the  treatment  meted  out  to  the  man  in  the  Gospel 
who  buried  his  talent. 

Christ  is  risen!  He  is\  Our  entire  lives  of  apostolic 
service  must  proclaim  this  ongoing  presence  of 
Christ.  This  is  the  Christian  vocation.  Within  that 
vocation,  religious  are  signposts,  reminders  to  all 
Christians  of  the  depth  and  meaning  of  their  bap- 
tismal vocation.  If  religious  fail  as  signposts,  as  re- 
minders, they  fail  indeed. 

Pray  that  we,  who  have  come  to  serve,  may  serve 
the  needs  of  the  people  of  God  today  and  thus  build 
up  His  kingdom  which  has  already  begun  here  on 
earth. 
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Children 
of  darkness 


Now  is  the  time  for  your  loving,  dear 
and  the  time  for  your  company. 
Now,  when  the  light  of  reason  fails 
and  fires  burn  on  the  sea. 
Now,  in  this  age  of  confusion 
I  have  need  for  your  company. 

For  I  am  a  wild  and  lonely  child 
and  the  son  of  an  angry  land. 
And  now  with  the  high  wars  raging 
I  would  offer  you  my  hand. 
For  we  are  the  children  of  darkness 
and  the  prey  of  a  foul  command. 

It's  once  I  was  free  to  go  roaming 

in  the  wind  of  a  Springtime  mind 

and  once  the  clouds  I  sailed  upon 

Were  sweet  as  lilac  wine. 

Then  why  have  the  breezes  of  summer,  dear 

Been  laced  with  a  grim  design. 

Now  is  the  time  for  your  loving,  dear, 
and  the  time  for  your  company. 
Now  when  the  light  of  reason  fails, 
And  fires  burn  on  the  sea, 
now  in  this  age  of  confusion 
I  have  need  for  your  company. 

FOLK-SONG  BY  RICHARD  FARINA 
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Sister  Patsy  Flynn  practices  what  the  new  Guidelines  for  the  S.O.S.  Constitutions  say: 
''In  order  to  remain  true  to  the  spirit  of  our  Institute,  even  though  the  needs  in 
the  Church  and  the  apostolate  have  changed,  our  concept  of  missionary  work  must 
remain  basically  one  of  service  that  is  characterized  by  our  special  zeal  - 
personal  interest,  enthusiasm,  involvement." 
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We  must  not  just  look,  but  SEE;  we  must  not  just  hear, 
but  LISTEN;  we  must  not  just  care,  but  LOVE. 
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Awareness 

of  people 


The  Christian  "looks  at  the  world  with 
profound  understanding,  with  sincere  ad- 
miration and  with  the  honest  intention  not 
of  conquering  it  but  of  servicing  it."  And 
we  must  do  all  this  from  within  the  world 
for  "the  world  cannot  be  saved  from  the 
outside." 

POPE  PAUL  VI  TO  THE  U.N. 


the  world  -  in  the  world  -  servicing  the  world  -  but  -  what  is 
the  world?  For  Christians,  and  particularly  for  those  Christians  who 
have  dedicated  themselves  as  religious  to  be  signposts  on  the  way 
to  the  Father,  the  world  has  to  be  people.  And  so  we  rattle  off 
"people  of  God"  with  abandon,  happy  to  use  an  in-word  in  religious 
parlance.  We  are  concerned  for  the  people  of  God.  Highly  com- 
mendable! But  -  if  people  does  not  mean  persons  and  if  our  concern 
does  not  begin  with  concern  for  individual  persons  then  our  talk 
is  empty,  our  concern  phony. 

Before  we  can  get  in  tune  with  the  world  as  it  is,  with  its  needs 
and  problems,  we  must  become  aware  of  the  needs  and  problems 
of  persons.  We  must  not  just  look,  but  see;  we  must  not  just  hear, 
but  listen;  we  must  not  just  care,  but  love;  we  must  not  skirt  the 
fringes  of  human  need,  but  penetrate  deeply  into  it. 

We  have  a  great  deal  to  do  before  we  can  say  we  are  aware, 
fully  aware  and  time  is  running  out.  We  must  set  aside  the  academic, 
the  speculative  and  search  out  the  reality.  And  I  am  the  only  one 
who  can  do  this  for  myself. 

This  is  a  hard  task  because  we  religious,  with  all  other  members 
of  the  affluent  society,  live  in  an  ivory  tower.  If  a  battering-ram  is 
needed  to  destroy  the  ivory  tower,  then  we  had  better  get  a  batter- 
ing-ram, because  destroy  the  tower  we  must. 

Awareness,  deep,  concerned,  social  awareness,  the  awareness  of 
Christ,  is  essential  to  Christian  renewal,  therefore  to  religious  re- 
newal. The  time  is  short  and  we  "have  miles  to  go  before  we  sleep." 
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Becoming 

ourselves  in  Christ 


We  must  become  "people  who  are  in- 
volved in  the  celebration  of  life,  dancing 
before  the  ark,  asserting  the  primacy  of 
the  human  person  and  of  human  com- 
munity." 

T.  F.  CLARKE,  S.J. 


to  become  the  self  god  means  me  to  be  is  even  more  challenging 
and  difficult  than  to  become  aware.  It  is  tempting  to  over-simplify 
here;  tempting  to  decide  that  I  become  myself  if  I  "do  my  thing". 
But  what  is  "my  thing"  in  relation  to  the  persons  I  have  presumably 
become  aware  of;  how  does  it  affect  them?  For  whom  am  I  doing 
"my  thing"  -  for  my  own  growth  and  development  or  for  the  sake 
of  others?  If  the  answer  is  both,  which  takes  priority?  Or  do  they 
go  hand  in  hand? 

It  is  important  to  maintain  perspective  in  this  area  of  becoming. 
Our  becoming  must  be  other-oriented  or  it  is  sterile  selfishness.  To 
be  involved  in  "the  celebration  of  life"  implies  con-celebration  if 
human  community  is  to  have  primacy.  Con-celebration  implies  re- 
spect for  the  aspirations  and  projects  of  others. 

We  may  decide  that  our  dance  before  the  ark  will  be  the  solo  of 
a  prima  ballerina.  Solo  dancing,  however  beautiful,  palls  after  a 
while.  It  is  the  smoothly  flowing,  smoothly  functioning  corps  de 
ballet  which  carries  the  burden  of  the  performance.  And  a  corps  de 
ballet  is  a  highly  disciplined  body,  responsive  to  every  directive  of 
the  choreographer  or  director. 

The  choice  is  ours.  Do  we  set  out  on  a  will-o-the-wisp  search  for 
"becoming  ourselves"  in  isolation?  Or,  do  we  accept  that  the 
primacy  of  the  human  person  is  best  asserted  in  human  community 
whose  members  are  oriented  toward  others  rather  than  toward  self? 
In  other  words,  do  we  seek  to  become  ourselves  in  selfishness,  or  in 
communion  with  Christ  through  communion  with  others  in  whom 
he  lives  and  has  his  being? 
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Do  we  seek  to  become  ourselves  in  selfishness, 
or  in  communion  with  Christ  through  communion 
with  others  in  whom  he  lives  and  has  his  being? 
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Commitment 


Our  vocation  is  "an  invitation  to  commit 
ourselves  to  the  reality  of  God's  Kingdom 
in  Jesus  Christ  .  .  .  Our  lives  as  dedicated 
Christian  women  are  meaningful  to  the 
extent  that  we  cooperate  in  the  life-giving 
mission  of  Jesus  Christ  who  acts  in  history 
through  human  initiative." 

GUIDELINES  FOR  SOS  CONSTITUTIONS 


daniel  callahan  writing  in  the  National  Catholic  Reporter  says: 
".  .  .  .  the  important  agonies  in  the  world  don't  turn  on  a  lack  of 
feeling  and  sensitivity  and  emotion.  There's  plenty  of  that  around. 
It's  just  usually  misdirected,  getting  in  the  way  of  good  sense  .  .  . 
The  human  prize  doesn't  (or  shouldn't)  go  to  those  who  agonize 
best,  but  to  those  who  can  figure  the  way  out." 

What  has  this  to  do  with  commitment?  Well,  commitment  is 
another  of  those  words  which  can  mean  anything  or  nothing;  reality 
or  fantasy,  limitless  giving  or  wishful  thinking. 

Dedicated  Christians,  including  religious,  are  well  advised  to 
guard  against  misdirected  feeling,  sensitivity  and  emotion.  Our 
commitment  is  to  "the  life-giving  mission  of  Jesus  Christ  who  acts 
in  history  through  human  initiative."  This' is  down-to-earth  realism 
which  requires  people  "who  can  figure  the  way  out"  of  life's  dilem- 
mas and  seemingly  insoluble  problems.  And  this  without  selling  out 
on  one  iota  of  personal  commitment  to  Christ  as  Human  Person 
and  as  God. 
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Commitment  requires  the  down-to-earth  realism  and 

human  initiative  which  can  figure  the  way  out  of  life's  dilemmas 

and  seemingly  insoluble  problems. 
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"I  have  come  to  serve" 

The  charism  is  service 


to  fulfil  one's  baptismal  destiny,  every  per  son 
is  free  to  choose  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  one  of  the  many  options  as  to  the  mode  of 
living  out  her  life  in  Christ.  For  Sisters  of  Service  the 
charism  IS  service  -  a  mission  in  the  church.  There 
can  be  no  vocation  to  perfection  in  the  abstract. 
There  is  only  a  vocation  to  fill  a  need  in  the  Church 
or  in  the  world.  Fidelity  to  this  vocation  will  result 
in  unsought  perfection,  i.e.  self -fulfillment. 

Our  lives  as  dedicated  Christian  women  are  mean- 
ingful to  the  extent  that  we  cooperate  through  un- 
ceasing conversion  and  self-donation,  in  the  life- 
giving  mission  of  Jesus  Christ  who  acts  in  history 
through  human  initiative. 

Communal  commitment  is  the  love  of  Christ  which 
has  brought  us  together.  He  nourishes  our  affection 
for  one  another;  without  warm  relationships  we  can- 
not live  and  grow.  We,  therefore,  accept  the  loving 
obligation  to  speak  with  one  another,  to  listen  to  each 
other  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  support,  and  for  the 
good  of  our  Community. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  our  religious  consecration 
and  apostolate  is  AGAPE  -  God's  love  in  us  helping 
us  to  love  as  we  have  been  loved. 

FROM  GUIDELINES  FOR  THE 
S.O.S.  CONSTITUTIONS 
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Communal  commitment  is  the  love  of  Christ  which  has  brought  us  together. 
He  nourishes  our  affection  for  one  another;  without  warm  relationships  we  cannot 
live  and  grow.  We,  therefore,  accept  the  loving  obligation  to  speak  with  one 
another,  to  listen  to  each  other  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  support, 
and  for  the  good  of  our  Community. 
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EUCHARIST  AND  WORSHIP 


christian  faith  consists  of  two  elements:  intellectual  assent  to  the 
truth  of  the  Father's  self-revelation  in  Christ,  and  practical  acceptance 
of  Christ  and  Christian  life.  Both  of  these  elements  of  faith  are  able  to 
come  to  their  fullest  realization  in  the  Eucharist,  for  the  Eucharist  is 
the  situation  in  which  the  Christian  community  is  confronted  with  the 
totality  of  divine  revelation  in  a  living  and  present  form.  It  is  the 
supreme  challenge  to  human  love  to  respond  to  the  divine  invitation 
of  friendship. 

•      •  • 

In  response  to  this  divine  offer  of  love,  the  Christian  community 
answers  with  the  action  of  the  Eucharist.  Listening  to  the  word  of 
epistle  and  gospel,  it  responds  with  the  creed.  It  brings  its  gifts  to  show 
its  desire  to  establish  union  with  God,  gifts  that  will  make  possible  a 
covenant  meal.  Above  all,  at  the  moment  of  the  Communion,  the  as- 
sembled Christians  receive  the  body  of  Christ  as  the  pledge  of  their 
union  with  him  and  through  him  with  the  Father.  This  entire  reception 
of  divine  love  and  responsive  self-giving  on  the  part  of  Christians  at 
Mass  is  done  in  a  spirit  of  rejoicing  and  gratitude.  This  is  Eucharist, 
an  act  of  giving  thanks. 

BERNARD  J.  COOKE,  S.J. 

$ 

"We  have  to  thank  you,  Almighty  God, 
that  you  are  a  God  of  people, 

that  you  have  not  been  ashamed  to 
be  called  our  God, 

that  you  know  us  by  our  name 

that  you  keep  the  world  in  your  hands, 

for  you  have  made  us  and  called  us 

in  this  life 

to  be  united  to  you, 

to  be  your  people  on  this  earth. 

Blessed  are  you  for  the  light  of  our  eyes 
and  for  the  air  we  breathe  . . . 

(new  canon  approved  by  the  bishops  of  Holland) 
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Sister  M.  M.  Denis 


Experimentation 

with  a  new  form  of 
religious  consecration 


one  of  the  aims  of  renewal  in  religious 
life  is  a  return  to  the  original  inspiration 
behind  a  given  community  (Decree  on  the 
Appropriate  Renewal  of  the  Religious 
Life,  #2).  In  the  case  of  the  Sisters  of 
Service,  this  spirit  is  expressed  in  the 
motto  chosen  by  the  community,  "I  Have 
Come  to  Serve". 

SERVICE  -  the  active  apostolate  -  un- 
hampered in  many  aspects  by  the  externals 
of  monastic  traditions  -  that  is  why  the 
community  came  into  existence.  This  is 
its  reason  for  being  and  its  mission  in  the 
Church.  Everything  in  this  way  of  living 
enables  them  to  render  this  loving  service. 
Whereas  other  religious  congregations  had 
tried  to  combine  external  monastic  tradi- 
tions with  that  of  the  active  apostolate, 
the  Sisters  of  Service  were  intent  on  ac- 
cepting the  active  apostolate  as  the  basis 
of  their  whole  life  -  its  purpose,  spiritual- 
ity, and  attitude. 


This  practical  expression  of  a  modern 
development  in  religious  life,  which  had 
no  precedent  in  the  Canadian  Church  of 
1922,  was  given  formal  approval  by  His 
Grace,  Archbishop  Neil  McNeil  of  Tor- 
onto. The  validity  of  this  new  departure 
can  be  ascertained  in  the  annals  of  the 
many  Canadian  dioceses  from  coast  to 
coast  in  which  the  Sisters  of  Service  have 
rendered  service  as  committed  religious. 
Their  history  of  forty-seven  years  as  dedi- 
cated religious  in  the  Church  objectively 
reveals  an  unswerving  upholding  of  the 
traditional  principles  of  religious  life 
which  they  have  translated  into  service. 

In  the  light  of  past  reality  -  both  of 
their  actual  history  and  of  the  reality  of 
the  life  of  the  Counsels  -  the  Sisters  of 
Service  wish  to  express  more  clearly  in 
their  formal  dedication  as  religious  the 
life  of  service  which  they  live.  Therefore, 
they  wish  to  experiment  with  a  new  form 
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of  religious  consecration,  namely,  one 
vow  of  commitment  to  the  service  of  God 
and  His  People. 

This  one  vow  of  commitment  to  the 
service  of  God  and  His  People  involves 
the  gift  of  oneself  so  that,  collectively  and 
individually,  the  sisters  embrace  the  life 
of  the  evangelical  counsels  of  Poverty, 
Chastity  and  Obedience  according  to  their 
Constitutions.  Thus,  in  the  life  of  the 
Sisters  of  Service: 

POVERTY  is  the  condition  of  de- 
tachment to  which  they  commit 
themselves  in  dependence  on  God 
and  the  community  for  their  needs  in 
order  to  be  free  to  give  their  time 
and  talents  to  the  service  of  others; 

CHASTITY  is  the  dedication  of  celi- 
bacy which  liberates  them  to  love  ten- 
derly, freely,  and  non-possessively, 
and  thus  to  devote  themselves  more 
easily  and  freely  to  the  service  of 
their  neighbor; 

OBEDIENCE  is  responsibility  and 
service  to  the  spirit  of  the  Community 
and  for  its  needs  in  constant  openness 
to  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  taking  of  the  one  vow  of  service 
includes  the  three  vows  of  Poverty,  Chas- 
tity and  Obedience  as  spelled  out  in  the 
Constitutions  of  the  Sisters  of  Service. 
What  is  changed  is  the  formulation,  not 
the  reality  of  their  dedication.  In  this  new 
formulation,  the  one  vow  goes  further 


than  the  three  vows  and  articulates  what 
is  contained  in  the  three  vows,  namely,  a 
total  dedication  of  a  person  to  a  Person. 
So  that  this  commitment  does  not  remain 
on  the  level  of  mere  words,  it  is  expressed 
as  a  commitment  to  actual  service  in  the 
Church. 

In  this  new  formulation  the  three  tradi- 
tional vows  are  placed  in  their  proper 
perspective,  namely  as  means  to  an  end: 

"Such  dedication  gives  rise  and  ur- 
gency to  the  love  of  one's  neighbor 
for  the  world's  salvation  and  the  up- 
building of  the  Church.  From  this 
love  the  very  practice  of  the  evange- 
lical counsels  takes  life  and  direc- 
tion." 

Formulating  the  traditional  religious 
consecration  in  one  vow  focuses  attention 
on  the  real  meaning  of  religious  consecra- 
tion: 

"They  have  handed  over  their  entire 
lives  to  God's  service  in  an  act  of 
special  consecration  .  .  ."  {Ibid.,  #5) 

Vatican  II  has  urged  an  adjustment  to 
the  changed  conditions  of  the  times.  To 
express  one's  religious  consecration  in  this 
form  is  to  adapt  to  these  changed  condi- 
tions. Contemporary  expression  of  the 
total  dedication  effected  by  Poverty,  Chas- 
tity, and  Obedience  is  concrete  service.  To 
see  the  evangelical  counsels  in  this  light  is 
very  attractive  to  the  generosity  of  young 
people  today. 


give  me  the  supreme  courage  of  love,  this  is  my  prayer  -  the  courage  to  speak, 
to  do,  to  suffer  at  thy  will,  to  leave  all  things  or  be  left  alone.  Strengthen  me  on 
errands  of  danger,  honour  me  with  pain,  and  help  me  to  climb  to  that  difficult  mood 
which  sacrifices  daily  to  thee. 

Give  me  the  supreme  confidence  of  love,  this  is  my  prayer  -  the  confidence  that 
belongs  to  life  in  death,  to  victory  in  defeat,  to  the  power  hidden  in  frailest  beauty, 
to  that  dignity  in  pain  which  accepts  hurt  but  disdains  to  return  it. 

RABINDRANATH  TAGORE 
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Sister  Jeanette  Kinch 


sister  jeanette  kinch  died  in  our  Vilna  hospital  in  Tuesday,  January  7, 
1969.  Sister  Kinch  was  born  in  Tignish,  Prince  Edward  Island  on  April  14, 
1923.  She  was  educated  in  Tignish  and  served  in  the  Canadian  Armed  Forces 
for  some  years  before  entering  the  Sisters  of  Service  in  January  1952.  She 
was  professed  in  1954.  During  her  fifteen  years  as  a  religious  Sister  Kinch  was 
stationed  in  Edson,  Alberta,  Regina,  Edmonton  and,  finally,  Vilna,  Alberta. 

Following  a  funeral  service  in  Vilna  Sister's  body  was  brought  to  Toronto 
for  burial.  She  is  survived  by  her  mother,  Mrs.  Anne  Kinch,  of  Montreal, 
six  brothers  and  two  sisters. 

Monsignor  Joseph  Kochan,  pastor  of  Vilna,  paid  a  tribute  to  Sister  Kinch 
which  all  her  sisters  in  the  community  echo: 

"Her  death  is  a  great  loss  to  the  Sisters  of  Service,  to  the  hospital,  the 
parish  and  the  entire  Vilna  community  and  district.  Always  faithful  to  her 
vocation,  Sister  Kinch  was  a  capable  and  conscientious  administrator,  an 
active  teacher  of  religion,  and  a  participant  in  the  activities  of  this  Vilna 
district  and  parish.  She  will  be  remembered  as  an  example  of  a  Catholic  lady 
who  knew  how  to  live  in  love  and  service  to  God  and  His  people. 

"Sister's  last  words  to  me  just  hours  before  her  death,  were  Thank  you, 
Father'.  My  answer  is,  'Thank  you,  Sister.  Thank  you  for  your  kindness,  your 
work  and  your  good  example.  May  Christ  Himself  be  your  joy  and  your 
reward'." 

We  make  our  own  Monsignor  Kochan's  words.  Sister  Kinch  was  a  Catholic 
lady  who  knew  how  to  live  in  love  and  service  to  God  and  His  people.  And 
as  she  lived,  so  she  died. 

Our  deep  sympathy  goes  to  her  mother  and  family.  They,  and  we,  have 
gained  an  advocate  in  Heaven. 
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Here  &  There 


with  the 


Sisters  of  Service 


EDSON:  Forty  years  a-growing  might  be 
the  name  given  to  the  new  sisters'  resi- 
dence in  Edson.  The  first  S.O.S.  home  was 
in  a  small  dwelling  on  the  hospital  proper- 
ty. When  the  present  hospital  was  built, 
the  sisters  moved  into  the  old  hospital 
which  had  not  grown  younger  over  the 
years,  and  which,  at  best,  was  crowded 
and  inconvenient.  Friends  of  long  standing 
showed  their  appreciation  of  the  service  to 
Edson  which  the  sisters  have  given  over 
the  years.  Many  beautiful  gifts  were  re- 
ceived for  the  new  house.  Our  warm  good 
wishes  go  to  all  the  Edson  S.O.S.  for  much 
happiness  and  true  community  in  their 
new  dwelling. 

The  following  account  of  the  opening 
was  carried  by  the  Edson  Leader  of 
March  12: 

About  250  persons  attended  the  Open 
House  on  Saturday,  when  the  Sisters  of 
Service  welcomed  their  many  friends  to 
visit  their  new  residence. 

Sister  M.  Knechtel,  Administrator  of 
St.  John's  Hospital,  and  Sister  M.  Reans- 
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bury,  Sister  General  of  the  Order,  wel- 
comed guests  at  the  front  door.  Sister 
LaMothe  presided  over  the  guest  book. 

Tours  of  the  residence  were  conducted 
by  other  sisters  while  others  helped  to 
serve  refreshments  in  the  comfortable 
livingroom  of  the  residence. 

The  residence  was  gay  with  bouquets 
of  flowers  from  friends  in  Edson.  Many 
gifts  that  would  add  to  the  comfort  of  the 
new  residence  were  also  happily  displayed. 

Members  of  the  St.  John's  Hospital 
Auxiliary  and  the  Catholic  Women's  Lea- 
gue provided  the  lunch.  Presiding  at  the 
tea  and  coffee  urns  were  long-time  resi- 
dents Mesdames  Tom  Fowler  Sr.,  Mary 
Koebel,  Fred  Hindle,  Hugh  Grant, 
George  Gourlay  and  Auxiliary  President, 
Mrs.  Frank  May. 

As  their  contribution  to  the  success  of 
the  celebration,  members  of  the  hospital 
staff  had  made  it  possible  for  the  sisters  to 
be  off  for  the  weekend. 

Friday  evening  the  sisters  had  entertain- 
ed members  of  the  Hospital  Advisory 
Board  and  their  wives. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  they  welcomed 
Archbishop  Jordan  who  blessed  the  house. 
Immediately  afterwards  Mass  was  con- 
celebrated  with  Father  E.  Kennedy,  c.ss.r. 
Altar  boys  for  the  Mass  were  Michael 
Stanton  and  Raymond  Coulombe. 

Sisters  of  Service  from  Edmonton, 
Vilna,  Onoway  and  Regina  were  present 
as  well  as  Sisters  of  Charity  from  Jasper 
and  Oblate  Sisters  from  Edmonton.  The 
parents  of  Sister  Haider  came  from  Fallis 
for  the  special  Mass  which  was  also  at- 
tended by  Father  J.  Shuel,  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Don  MacPherson,  Pastor  and  Mrs.  Show- 
alter. 

Following  the  Mass  a  buffet  supper  was 
served. 


VILNA:  Father  Joseph  Kochan,  pastor 
of  Sacred  Heart  Church  here,  has  been 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Monsignor. 

The  honorary  prelature  bestowed  on 
Father  Kochan  by  Pope  Paul  VI  was  an- 
nounced by  Archbishop  Emmanuele 
Clarizio,  Apostolic  Delegate  in  Ottawa. 
It  had  been  recommended  by  Bishop 
Philippe  Lussier,  c.ss.r.,  the  former 
bishop  of  Saint  Paul.  Archbishop  Anthony 
Jordan,  o.m.i.  of  Edmonton,  presided  at 
the  investiture  in  Sacred  Heart  Church. 

Father  Kochan  was  born  in  Poland  in 
1914  and  ordained  in  1938.  In  1939,  after 
the  Nazi  invasion,  he  became  chaplain  of 
the  Polish  underground  forces.  After 
World  War  II  he  went  to  Belgium  where 
he  worked  with  Polish  people  at  Charleroi 
and  Liege,  and  studied  at  Louvain  Uni- 
versity. 

He  came  to  Canada  in  1951,  and  has 
served  at  Flat  Lake,  Radway  and  Vilna. 
(From  The  Western  Catholic  Reporter) 

The  Sisters  of  Service  offer  their  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  to  a  devoted 
chaplain  and  pastor. 


HALIFAX:  Sister  Bertha  Jackson  writes 
that  she  is  enjoying  her  work  with  the 
V.O.N.  (Victorian  Order  of  Nurses)  very 
much.  Her  day  is  from  8  a.m.  to  4:30 
p.m.  with  an  average  of  one  night  a  week 
on  call  and  occasional  weekends.  Sister 
wears  the  V.O.N,  uniform  and  is  called 
Miss  Jackson,  though  the  staff  and  many 
of  her  patients  know  that  she  is  a  Sister 
of  Service.  She  is  very  impressed  by  the 
dedication  and  ideal  of  service  of  her  co- 
workers in  the  V.O.N. 
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PROJECT  BRAZIL:  Our  two  Brazil- 
bound  sisters,  Sister  Leona  Trautman  and 
Sister  Lydia  Tyszko  (they  even  have  the 
same  initials)  began  their  studies  on  Jan- 
uary 7,  1969  at  the  Latin  American  Insti- 
tute directed  by  the  Scarboro  Fathers  at 
St.  Mary's,  Ontario.  St.  Mary's  is  about 
two  and  a  half  hours  from  Toronto  by 
train.  It  is  in  a  snow-belt,  so  in  the  heat  of 
Brazil,  our  two  overseas  missionaries  will 
have  memories  of  plenty  of  the  white  stuff. 

The  course  ends  on  May  10th.  The 
students  now  know  what  a  New  Canadian 
feels  like  when  attempting  to  speak  a 
foreign  language.  But  their  hopes  are  high 
that  they  will  have  a  really  working  know- 
ledge of  Portugese  when  they  arrive  in 
Casa  Nova  in  June. 

Bishop  Murphy,  the  American  Re- 
demptorist  bishop  of  Juazeiro,  sent  each 
sister  the  letter  she  must  submit  to  the 
Brazilian  Consul  when  she  applies  for  a 
visa.  He  assures  the  Consul  that  he  has  in- 
vited these  two  Sisters  of  Service  to  come 
to  Casa  Nova  and  he  assumes  responsi- 
bility for  them. 

The  sisters  are  grateful  for  the  encour- 
agement and  the  prayers  they  have  re- 
ceived. They  suggest  that  the  prayers  be 
directed  to  a  request  for  the  gift  of 
tongues. 


MANNING,  ALTA.:  Sisters  Anna 
Coughlin  and  Donna  Warner  have  been 
experimenting  with  contemporary  dress  in 
their  classrooms  in  Manning.  Both  sisters 
conducted  a  little  survey  to  discover  the 
reactions  of  the  children.  All  the  replies 
were  positive  and  complimentary  except 
for  one  little  boy  who  thought  that  sisters 
should  always  wear  habits.  One  youngster 
gave  his  reason  for  preferring  the  change : 
"When  I  see  grey  I  always  think  of  a 
storm." 


TORONTO:  Sister  Mary  Jackson  came 
from  Edmonton  to  attend  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Liturgy.  The  meeting  was  at  the  Queen  of 
Apostles  Retreat  House  at  Port  Credit. 
The  National  Council  on  the  Liturgy  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Bishops  to  study 
the  field  of  Liturgy  from  the  viewpoint  of 
Canadians.  Sister  Jackson  is  the  only 
woman  who  is,  at  present,  a  member  of 
the  National  Council. 


CAMP  MORTON:  Sister  Catherine  Don- 
nelly sent  the  following  item. 

On  February  4th,  during  choir  practice 
conducted  by  Sister  Lena  Renaud,  St. 
Benedict's  Council,  C.W.L.,  gave  a  sur- 
prise party  for  Sister.  The  occasion  was 
her  20th  anniversary  of  religious  life.  Pre- 
sident Anne  Franz  expressed  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  C.W.L.  and  the  community  for 
the  work  Sister  Renaud  has  done  during 
her  sixteen  years  in  Camp  Morton,  and 
assured  her  of  the  high  esteem  in  which 
she  is  held.  Sister  was  presented  with  a 
purse  and  two  beautiful  cups  and  saucers 
-  one  for  her  and  one  for  her  companion, 
myself.  Mrs.  Carrie  Schnerch  baked  the 
cake  for  the  occasion  and  the  ladies  served 
a  delicious  luncheon. 
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The  editor 
suggests . . 


diocesan  synods  and  parish  councils  are  being  formed  all  over  the  country. 
It  seems  important  that  sisters,  if  they  are  to  be  truly  signposts  and  leaders, 
should  be  knowledgeable  about  the  Church  today.  They  should  understand  the 
seeking,  searching  Church;  the  Church  that  is  striving  mightily  to  answer  the 
needs  of  our  day.  Sisters  should  be  in  the  foreground  helping  the  laity  to  assume 
the  place,  the  very  important  place  assigned  to  them  by  Vatican  II.  To  help 
sisters  and  other  lay  people  prepare  for  their  new  roles  in  the  Church  we  suggest 
the  following  inexpensive  books. 


Parish  Councils  published  by  the  U.S.  National  Council  of  Catholic  Men.  It  is 
available  from  the  Parish  Service  Bureau,  1312  Massachusetts  Avenue  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005.  The  cost  is  about  $1.00  with  postage.  The  booklet  is 
a  report  on  principles,  purposes  and  goals  of  parish  councils. 


Salty  Christians  by  Hans-Ruedi  Weber,  Associate  Director  of  the  Ecumenical 
Institute  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  The  book  is  a  small  paperback 
which,  I  presume,  is  quite  inexpensive.  It  is  designed  to  help  people  know  them- 
selves as  the  "salt  of  the  earth"  -  persons  who  share  Christ's  ministry  to  the 
world  with  those  of  all  communions  and  denominations.  Prepared  for  group 
study,  the  material  for  both  group  members  and  the  leader  are  contained  in  the 
booklet.  It  is  published  by  the  Seabury  Press,  New  York  and  should  be  available 
in  any  church-affiliated  book  store. 


Christian  Involvement  and  The  Challenge  of  Vatican  II  by  Father  Bernard 
Cooke  S.J.,  Dean  of  the  Theology  Faculty  of  Marquette  University,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin.  These  pamphlets  are  published  by  Argus  Communications  Co.,  3505 
N.  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60657.  They  are  just  pamphlets  but  are 
full  of  the  wisdom  and  insights  of  Father  Cooke  yet  presented  in  a  manner  which 
is  easily  understandable  by  all.  They  are  cleverly  and  attractively  illustrated  with 
line  drawings.  Just  one  very  quotable  quote  from  Christian  Involvement  should 
suffice  to  make  the  point: 

"One  of  the  great  things  that  is  happening  in  the  Church  today  is  - 
we're  beginning  to  find  out  that  may  be  what  we  call  secular  is  also 
part  of  the  sacred,  and  that  the  only  way  to  get  anything  sacred 
short  of  God  is  to  transform  the  profane." 
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MEMO .  .  . 

from  the  editor's  desk 


this  summer  issue  of  the  field  at  home  is  divided  into  three  parts.  It 
is  not  a  collection  of  articles.  Part  II  is  devoted  to  a  major  development  in 
the  life  and  work  of  the  Sisters  of  Service  -  the  departure  of  two  sisters  for 
missionary  work  in  Brazil.  This  is  our  first  venture  overseas. 

Part  III  is  a  sociological  study  of  the  Sisters  of  Service  made  by  a  student 
at  the  University  of  Alberta  as  a  sociology  assignment.  We  present  it  be- 
cause of  its  interest  as  the  view  of  someone  outside  the  Community  and 
outside  religious  life. 

Part  I,  which  treats  of  poverty  and  its  remedies,  requires  a  little  explana- 
tion. In  May  1968  the  Christian  Churches  of  Canada  organized  a  Con- 
ference in  Montreal  on  Christian  Conscience  and  Poverty.  Co-Presidents 
of  the  Conference  were  the  Honourable  Madame  Pauline  Vanier  and  Dr. 
Charles  Hendry  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

As  a  result  of  the  Montreal  Conference  a  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  Canadian  Council  of  Churches  and  the  Canadian  Catholic  Conference 
to  prepare  a  strategy  report  which  would  be  a  Christian  response  to  the 
problems  of  poverty  and  development.  In  the  first  pages  of  this  issue  we 
present  the  highlights  of  the  report  in  condensed  form. 

Some  pertinent  comments  following  the  Montreal  Conference  may  serve 
to  put  this  condensed  presentation  into  context. 

"I'm  impatient,  gentlemen!"  Madame  Vanier 

"The  process  is  the  reality.  In  this  case,  the  process  has  only  begun."  Dr. 
Hendry 

"I  came  here  expecting  to  see  a  tiger  set  free.  Instead  it's  a  fat,  toothless 
and  gutless  pussycat."  Delegate  at  Montreal  Conference 

"To  hell  with  your  charity.  Give  us  justice."  Member  of  a  delegation  of 
poor  people  who  marched  on  the  Conference. 


Strategy  Report  on  Poverty 


prepared  for: 

Canadian  Catholic  Conference 
Canadian  Council  of  Churches 

.  .  .  Christians  personally  and  Christian  churches  as  institutions  must  make  deep 
and  rapid  changes  in  their  ways  of  thinking  and  living  .  .  . 

-  Montreal  Conference,  Summary  of  Resolutions 

A  "practical  strategy  of  unified  action"  requires  at  the  outset,  in  every  area  of 
Christian  life,  a  detailed  stock-taking  of  resources,  and  a  questioning  of  in- 
dividual and  collective  conscience.  Periodic  review  and  evaluation  are  necessary, 
since  Christian  commitment  is  a  continuing  process.  Long-range  planning  is  also 
required. 

What's  involved: 

•  Review  resources 

Make  an  inventory  of  existing  manpower  (human  capital),  revenues,  investments, 
buildings,  other  assets,  etr.  Examine  operating  and  capital  budgets. 

Determine  how  these  resources  are  used  now  in  terms  of  time  and  money 
spent,  and  in  relation  to  human  needs  in  the  community. 

What's  the  present  profile  of  priorities? 

•  Examine  conscience:  "Where  our  priorities  are,  our  heart  is." 

What  does  the  pattern  of  priorities  say  about  our  way  of  living  now  as  Christians? 
In  the  face  of  human  need,  what  should  be  the  role  of  Christian  conscience? 

Are  any  changes  in  priorities  indicated?  If  so,  what  changes?  Is  there  any 
consensus? 

Are  we  really  serious  about  making  such  changes?  If  so,  which  ones  for  a 
start? 

Are  we  also  prepared  to  reform  our  own  attitudes  and  ways  of  living  so  as 
to  conform  to  these  new  priorities?  If  so,  what  does  this  renewal  involve? 

When  and  how  do  we  begin  to  put  new  priorities  into  effect?  What  step-by-step 
plan  of  action  should  we  adopt? 
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"Where  our  priorities  are,  our  heart  is." 
What  does  the  pattern  of  priorities  say  about 
our  way  of  living  now  as  Christians? 
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"Let  each  one  examine  his  own  conscience  .  .  .  Is  he  ready  to  pay 
higher  taxes  so  that  the  public  authorities  can  itensify  their  efforts 
in  favor  of  development?"  pope  paul  vi 


Commit  more  resources 
to  development 

Ministry  of  Sharing 

Let  each  one  examine  his  conscience  .  .  .  Is  he  prepared  to  support,  out  of  his 
own  pocket,  works  and  undertakings  organized  in  favor  of  the  most  destitute? 
Is  he  ready  to  pay  higher  taxes  so  that  the  public  authorities  can  intensify  their 
efforts  in  favor  of  development? 

Paul  VI,  Development  of  Peoples,  n.  47 

Putting  new  priorities  into  effect  is  the  "crunch  test"  of  the  Christian  community's 
credibility.  More  than  token  commitments  and  once-a-year  offerings  are  involved. 
While  resources  are  limited,  the  opportunities  for  generous  sharing  are  limitless, 
especially  in  terms  of  the  churches'  main  capital:  people. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  churches  should  try  to  "go  it  alone",  or  try  to 
duplicate  what  governments  and  other  agencies  are  better  equipped  to  do  (and 
in  which  many  Christians  now  serve).  Rather,  it  is  a  question  of  Christian  groups 
serving  as  leaven,  pushing  toward  a  just  and  compassionate  society. 

What's  involved?  Some  possibilities : 

•  Commit  human  resources  to  development 

Shift  the  emphasis  from  ecclesiastical  housekeeping  to  serving  in  the  community  - 
at  local,  regional,  national,  and  international  levels.  Redeploy  Christian  man- 
power: free  men,  women  and  youth  to  give  priority  time  to  the  cause  of  human 
development  in  whatever  ways  are  most  effective. 

•  Commit  buildings  and  other  properties 

Shift  from  the  attitude  of  "When  in  doubt,  build"  to  "Where  there  is  need,  open 
the  door". 

•  Commit  financial  resources 

Open  the  books!  Examine  revenues,  reserves,  investments,  and  prospect  for  new 
funds.  Decide  on  generous  commitments. 

In  these  and  other  ways  during  the  1970's  the  Christian  community  in  Canada 
can  risk  becoming  a  "poor  Church"  -  or  at  least  one  that  is  more  in  keeping  with 
the  life  style  of  the  Servant  Lord. 
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Animate  people 


Ministry  of  Hope 


Peace  is  the  development  of  people. 

-  Calgary  Interfaith  motto. 


Most  economic  and  social  problems  at  their  roots  are  "people  problems".  At 
every  level  of  society  there  exist  social  indifference  and  inertia  on  the  part  of 
the  vast  majority;  poor  communication,  even  between  next-door  neighbors;  and 
worst  of  all,  a  deepening  alienation  between  various  "we"  and  "they"  groups. 
This  alienation  is  almost  total  between  the  affluent  and  the  deprived.  They  live 
in  different  worlds. 

Hence  the  need  for  a  process  of  contact  -  dialogue  -  communion  -  participa- 
tion. This  calls  for  new  expressions  of  the  Christian  ministry  of  reconciliation 
and  hope. 

Christians  can  serve  as  a  catalyst,  striving  to  bring  alienated  groups  together 
to  discover  one  another  and  identify  their  common  problems.  As  a  "value  centre" 
and  an  "enabler",  the  church  can  serve  as  an  animator  to  awaken  people's  hopes, 
and  stir  their  will  to  organize  and  take  action. 

What's  involved: 

•  Within  the  Christian  community 

-  Give  priority  to  social  education  for  all  age  groups.  Emphasize  the  imperatives 
of  the  Gospel.  Show  the  relationship  between  worship  and  social  action. 
Aspects  include  social  formation  in  small  groups  of  students,  workers,  or 
married  couples;  catechetical  programs  on  social  responsibility,  and  training 
in  group  leadership.  Among  promising  new  approaches  are  neighborhood 
"living-room  dialogues"  on  public  issues. 

-  Support  and  re-enforce  individual  Christians  who  serve  in  public  programs 
for  human  development. 

-  Invite  Canadian  theologians  and  social  scientists  to  prepare  a  "theology  of 
development",  showing  the  relationship  between  the  Christian  mission  and 
human  progress. 

•  In  the  total  community 

-  Help  organize  public  forums  outside  partisan  politics,  for  free  debate  of  key 
issues  in  which  human  values  and  public  priorities  are  at  stake.  The  churches' 
education  and  communication  services  could  head  the  initiative,  preferably 
in  co-operation  with  the  mass  media. 

By  these  and  other  means,  the  Christian  community  can  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  people  -  the  new  name  for  peace. 
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The  need  for  a  process  of  contact  —  dialogue  -  communion  - 
participation  calls  for  new  expressions  of  the  Christian  ministry  of 
reconciliation  and  hope. 
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Initiate  political  action 

Ministry  of  Justice 


The  Church  must  actively  support  the  powerless  in  our  society  as  they  seek  their 
share  in  decision-making  and  in  determining  their  own  destiny  .  .  . 

-  Montreal  Conference,  Summary  of  Resolutions 

When  it  comes  to  building  a  just  society  in  Canada  and  "the  global  village", 
moral  will  is  a  vital  missing  element.  The  powerful  of  the  world  lack  sufficient 
political  will  to  make  development  a  top  priority.  The  powerless  lack  sufficient 
information  and  organization  to  make  an  impact  on  the  wielders  of  power. 

As  an  oasis  of  freedom,  the  Christian  people  can  make  a  notable  contribution 
here,  accepting  the  risks  involved. 

The  church  is  called  to  be  a  gadfly,  a  radical  questioner  of  the  status  quo  - 
including  its  own  social  status;  a  voice  of  conscience  which  raises  the  gut  issues, 
rebukes  every  injustice,  challenges  public  opinion,  and  rallies  the  moral  will  .  .  . 
in  the  manner  of  the  ancient  prophets,  Jesus  Christ,  and  such  modern  martyrs  as 
Martin  Luther  King,  the  Kennedys,  and  Camilo  Torres. 

At  the  same  time,  the  church's  ministry  of  justice  commits  it  to  become  an 
authentic  spokesman  and  lobby  for  the  dispossessed.  This  will  be  possible  only 
as  the  deprived  are  invited  into  the  mainstream  of  church  life  to  share  equally 
in  decision-making. 

What's  involved: 

•  All  levels 

-  Without  paternalism,  assist  the  urban  and  rural  poor,  minority  groups,  mem- 
bers of  depressed  regions,  the  aged  and  handicapped  to  organize  and  focus 
their  power.  As  allies,  Christians  can  support  these  groups  when  they  take 
their  problems  before  the  general  public  and  elected  representatives. 

•  National  Level 

-  Whenever  possible,  national  church  groups  should  join  with  other  voluntary 
agencies  -  such  as  the  Canadian  Welfare  Council  -  in  making  united  repre- 
sentations to  the  federal  government. 

-  Research  studies  are  needed  on  the  human  consequences  of  public  policies 
and  priorities  in  such  fields  as  science,  defence,  education,  family  life,  and 
housing.  Theologians  and  social  scientists  could  undertake  such  "human  dimen- 
sion" studies  into  the  effects  on  rights,  values  and  relationships. 
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In  a  democracy  the  real  power  should  be  people  power. 
How  do  we  use  it?  Abuse  it?  Encourage  the  underprivileged 
or  dispossessed  to  use  it? 
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"One  small  step  .  .  ." 

The  editor 

with  the  departure  of  Sisters  Leona  Trautman  and  Lydia 
Tyszko  for  Brazil,  the  Sisters  of  Service  are  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  scores  of  Canadian  missionaries  who  have  gone  to  Latin 
America  in  recent  years. 

We  believe  the  following  excerpt  from  the  Dutch  Catechism 
may  put  the  work  of  all  our  missionaries  in  perspective: 

"The  people  of  God  is  priestly  because  of  its  readiness  to  serve. 
It  is  invited  to  make  the  most  spiritual  of  all  sacrifices  (cf.  1 
Peter  2:5)  -  its  own  life." 

Sacrifices  and  offerings  thou  has  not  desired,  but  a 

body  thou  hast  prepared  for  me; 

in  burnt  offerings  and  sin  offerings  thou  has  taken  no 

pleasure. 

Then  I  said,  'Lo,  I  have  come' . . . 

Heb.  10:5-7 

"There  is  nothing  depressing  about  this  task  of  rendering  ser- 
vice in  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  It  means  a  reversal  of  values.  Power 
and  standing  cease  to  be  primary,  and  we  are  freed  to  adopt  a 
new  attitude,  which  will  correspond  to  the  profoundest  desire  of 
each  of  us. 

•  •  • 

"What  constitutes  service  is  not  that  one  brakes  or  gives  free 
rein  to  one's  personality,  but  that  one  tries  humbly  and  joyously 
in  what  one  does  to  be  outgoing,  to  give  oneself,  as  our  Lord  did. 

•  •  • 

"The  holiness  found  in  the  Church  is,  of  course,  not  a  purely 
human  achievement.  This  spiritual  sacrifice  of  service  is  com- 
pletely one  with  Christ's  service,  with  his  radiant  outgoing  to  all 
the  world  which  is  celebrated  in  the  daily  Eucharist." 

In  sending  two  sisters  to  make  a  first  small  s.o.s.  step  in  Brazil, 
we  hope  that  united  with  all  their  fellow-workers  they  may 
achieve  a  "giant  leap  for  mankind". 
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Cold  Blood  in  Brazil 


from:  Commonweal,  July  25,  1969 


The  following  story  on  Brazil  from  a  recent  issue  of  Commonweal  is  not 
intended  to  frighten.  It  is  intended  to  make  our  readers  aware,  if  they 
are  not  already,  that  our  missionaries  in  Brazil,  of  whatever  Order  or 
Congregation,  are  not  going  to  a  picnic.  It  is  intended  to  be  an  incentive 
to  prayer  and  sacrifice  for  Brazil,  for  the  valiant  Brazilian  Bishops  and 
for  missionaries  and  the  people  whom  they  serve. 

Editor 


until  a  month  ago  probably  not  ten  people  in  this  country  had  even  heard  of 
Henrique  Pereira  Neto.  On  June  26  groups  in  ten  cities  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco, 
numbering  up  to  50  and  60  each,  held  "month's  mind"  memorial  services  for  the 
little  Brazilian  priest  brutally  slain  on  May  26,  his  body  found  on  the  University  of 
Recife  campus.  Similar  memorials  were  being  held  in  Europe  and  parts  of  Latin 
America,  including  Brazil  -  although  in  the  latter  country  under  the  intimidating 
glances  of  helmeted  police  posted  about  churches. 

The  28-year-old  Neto  was  well  known  in  Brazil's  explosive  Northeast,  however  - 
especially  among  socially-alert  youth  and  student  groups.  He  was  aide  for  youth  affairs 
to  the  charismatic  Dom  Helder  Camara,  Archbishop  of  Recife  and  Olinda,  and  the 
student  chaplain  for  the  Brazilian  affiliate  of  the  International  Movement  of  Catholic 
Students  (Pax  Romana),  as  well  as  a  teacher  of  sociology  at  the  university. 

His  name  was  a  respected  one  among  those  priests  and  laymen  of  the  area  known 
for  their  "Marxist"  (read:  socially  progressive)  tendencies.  This  means  that  they  take 
seriously  not  only  the  Gospel  but  such  radical  documents  as  the  "Church  in  the 
Modern  World,"  "Progress  of  Peoples"  and  the  Medellin  Statements. 

These  last  are  the  remarkable  position  papers  accepted  by  the  Latin  American 
episcopate  at  their  meeting  last  October  in  Medellin,  Columbia.  More  than  a  series  of 
disparate  papers  on  many  issues  (as  the  corpus  of  Vatican  II  could  be  regarded),  the 
Medellin  Statements  constitute  a  cohesive  vision  of  where  the  Church  and  Latin 
American  society  are  at  this  time  and  project  a  unified  approach  to  the  common  tasks. 

Padre  Neto's  execution  was  a  well  organized  murder  and  part  of  a  pre-established 
plan,  as  Dom  Helder  and  his  episcopal  vicars  made  clear  in  their  joint  statement 
issued  May  27.  (Efforts  to  obtain  the  text  of  the  statement  were  consistently  blocked 
by  Brazilian  censors;  the  first  copy  reached  here  June  8  -  from  Europe!  After  three 
days  on  the  telephone  to  Brazil,  NC  News  was  able  to  get  the  text  out  only  on 
June  14.) 
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The  bishops'  statement  told  of  written  threats  on  the  walls  of  church  buildings, 
often  followed  by  machinegun  blasts.  The  archbishop's  house,  the  archdiocesan  secre- 
tariat and  the  headquarters  of  the  Second  Northeast  Regional  Plan  were  all  machine- 
gunned  and  marked  with  warnings  written  with  tar. 

"Then  came  phone  threats,"  continued  the  statement,  "saying  that  victims  have  been 
marked.  In  fact,  the  first  one  was  the  activist  Candido  Pinto  de  Melo,  a  fourth-year 
engineering  student  and  president  of  the  Pernambuco  Students  Union.  He  is  now  an 
invalid,  with  his  spinal  cord  cut  in  several  places. 

•  •  • 

A  French-born  worker-priest,  Pierre  Wauthier,  was  expelled  last  summer,  beginning 
a  series  of  foreign-religious'  being  unceremoniously  tossed  out  of  the  country.  Some 
U.S.  and  Canadian  Oblates  have  been  among  these.  A  priest  from  Fortaleza,  Fray 
Geraldo,  was  given  a  year's  prison  sentence  recently;  Father  Manoel  Arthur,  O.P., 
was  forced  to  flee  to  Uruguay  to  avoid  prison;  several  French  priests  were  imprisoned 
at  Belo  Horizonte,  as  were  Father  Antonio  Lopes  de  Almeida  and  two  lay  leaders. 
The  later  are  being  held  incommunicado  by  the  chief  of  the  military  police. 

Students,  less  easily  accounted  for  than  priests,  have  disappeared  in  great  numbers 
-  some  say  by  the  thousands.  Certainly  more  than  the  few  hundred  admitted  to  by  the 
government  were  rounded  up  at  the  time  of  Rockefeller's  Brazilian  visit  in  mid- June. 
Others  flee  the  country. 

Chile,  Mexico,  France  and,  to  some  extent,  the  U.S.  have  become  the  beneficiaries 
of  Brazil's  self-inflicted  brain  drain.  The  exiles  number  scores  of  writers,  teachers  and 
lawyers.  One  of  these  is  the  great  educator  Paulo  Freire,  whose  Basic  Education 
Movement  (endorsed  by  the  Brazilian  bishops;  cut  down  by  the  Brazilian  government) 
raised  the  banner  of  concientizagao  ("consciencization")  throughout  Latin  America. 
Until  last  Winter  he  was  at  least  able  to  work  in  Chile  with  UNESCO  but,  according 
to  reports,  Brazilian  pressure  on  that  international  body  forced  termination  of  his 
contract.  He  is  now  temporarily  at  Harvard  and  the  Cambridge-based  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Development  and  Social  Change. 

Another  exile,  the  journalist  and  former  congressman  Marcio  Moreira  Alves, 
(cf.  "Wrong  Man,  Wrong  Time,  Wrong  Mission,"  Commonweal  June  27),  brought 
some  of  these  troubles  to  the  attention  of  the  Pope  last  month.  It  apparently  took  two 
tries.  The  vehicle  was  a  letter  sent  on  the  occasion  of  a  meeting  of  the  Pontifical 
Commission  for  Latin  America  (CAL)  in  the  middle  of  June,  and  co-signed  by  Mrs. 
Branca  Mello  Franco  Alves,  a  member  of  the  Vatican  Council  on  the  Laity,  and  by 
Father  L.  M.  Colonnese,  head  of  the  United  States  Catholic  Conference's  Division 
for  Latin  America.  The  New  York  Times  reported  that  when  Father  Colonnese 
mentioned  the  letter  in  a  private  meeting  with  the  Pope  following  the  CAL  meeting, 
the  Pope  had  not  seen  it.  A  later  news  release  suggests  that  Father  Colonnese  had  to 
secure  the  intervention  of  Cardinal  Samore,  CAL  president,  to  get  the  letter  delivered 
to  the  Pontiff.  At  any  rate,  the  Pope  pledged  verbally  to  do  "all  I  can  to  help,"  and 
assured  the  American  priest  that  "your  concerns  are  my  concerns." 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  Pope  or  anyone  else  outside  the  country  can  do;  the 
Church  in  Brazil  is  badly  split.  (The  U.S.  State  Department  and  CIA  are  each  intensi- 
fying their  separate  studies  of  the  "Catholic  Left"  in  Latin  America!) 

And  it  is  just  possible  that  the  gentle  spirit  of  Henrique  Pereira  Neto,  the  priest  who 
did  not  join  the  guerrilla,  may  prove  as  potent  an  inspiration  as  that  of  his  fellow- 
martyr,  Camilo  Torres. 

THOMAS  E.  QUIGLEY 

(Thomas  E.  Quigley  is  director  of  the  Division  of  Foreign  Visitors  of  the  U.S.  Catholic 
Conference.) 
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BRAZIL 

first  S.O.S.  mission  overseas 


"Look  at  big  maps" 

FATHER  GEORGE  DALY 


Departure  Ceremony 

THE      DEPARTURE      CEREMONY      at  St. 

Patrick's,  Toronto,  for  Sisters  Trautman 
and  Tyszko  was  a  simple  but  impressive 
one. 

The  Sisters  walked  in  the  Clergy  pro- 
cession from  the  Sanctuary  and  took  their 
places  in  the  front  pew  on  the  right.  The 
s.o.s.  occupied  about  six  or  seven  seats 
immediately  behind. 

The  relatives  of  the  Sisters,  with  Sister 
Tyszko's  parents,  sat  on  the  left.  The 
Church  was  practically  filled  with  rela- 
tives and  friends  of  the  Sisters  and  the 
Community. 

The  Celebrant  of  the  Mass  was  Bishop 
Paul  McHugh,  s.f.m.,  Bishop  of  Itacoa- 
tiara,  Brazil,  who  was  visiting  Toronto 
during  the  past  month.  The  con-celebrants 
were  Father  Bernard  Johnson,  c.ss.r., 
Provincial  of  the  Western  Province  which 
includes  the  Mission  of  Casa  Nova; 
Father  E.  J.  Dowling,  s.j.,  Chaplain  at 
the  Novitiate;  Father  John  Madigan, 
c.ss.r.,  Rector  of  St.  Patrick's  Church; 
Father  P.  A.  Rosettis,  p.p.,  Pastor  of  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes  Church,  our  Toronto 
parish;  Father  F.  Diemert,  s.f.m.,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Latin  American  Institute,  St. 
Mary's,  where  the  Sisters  studied  the 
language  and  culture  of  Brazil;  Father 
Sherry,  a  Maltese  priest  who  had  studied 
with  the  Sisters  at  the  Latin  American  In- 
stitute and  will  be  leaving  shortly  for 
Peru. 


The  Master  of  Ceremonies,  Father 
Joseph  James,  c.ss.r.,  gave  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  founding  and  history  of  the 
Community  and  spoke  of  the  two  Sisters, 
outlining  their  experience  and  service  in 
Canada;  their  preparation  for  the  South 
American  Mission;  and  the  program  en- 
visaged for  the  New  Mission. 

Father  Edward  Boyce,  c.ss.r.,  Provin- 
cial of  the  Toronto  province,  preached  an 
inspiring  homily.  After  the  homily  the 
Sisters  knelt  in  the  Sanctuary  and  Bishop 
McHugh  blessed  the  Community  Crosses 
with  the  special  blessing  for  Missionary 
Crosses.  The  Sisters  renewed  their  Vows, 
using  the  new  formula  for  the  Vow  of 
Service.  They  then  received  the  Crosses 
from  Bishop  McHugh  and  returned  to 
their  places. 

At  the  offertory  the  two  Sisters  brought 
up  the  wine  and  water.  At  communion 
time,  they  returned  to  the  sanctuary  and 
received  communion  under  both  species. 

Thirty  boys  from  the  St.  Michael's 
Cathedral  Choir  School  under  the  Direc- 
tion of  Father  T.  B.  Armstrong  sang  the 
High  Mass. 

About  five  hundred  relatives  and 
friends  attended  the  reception  held  imme- 
diately afterwards  at  the  Settlement 
House.  The  Sisters  of  Service  Ladies 
Auxiliary,  formerly  the  "No.  4  Auxiliary", 
helped  serve  refreshments.  Archbishop 
Pocock,  who  was  unable  to  officiate  at  the 
ceremony,  due  to  a  previous  Confirma- 
tion engagement,  attended  the  Reception. 
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First  letter  from  Brazil 


June  19,  1969 

DEAR  SISTERS,  FAMILY  AND  FRIENDS: 


We  have  arrived  in  Casa  Nova  and  are  in  our  own  little  home  -  the  new  home  of  the 
Sisters  of  Service  in  Brazil.  The  momentous  arrival  occurred  last  night  at  8:30  p.m., 
when  we  drove  in  from  Juazeiro. 

First  of  all,  we  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for  your  kindness  to  us  in  your  letters,  cards, 
telegrams,  telephone  calls,  gifts  and  donations  of  money  to  help  us  on  our  way.  All  this 
support,  encouragement  and  loving  concern  means  a  great  deal  to  us  and  we  are  so 
very  grateful. 

For  those  who  were  not  able  to  attend  the  Departure  Ceremony,  we  want  you  to 
know  that  it  was  a  beautiful  and  memorable  occasion.  About  30  s.o.s.  were  present 
and  St.  Patrick's  Church  was  almost  filled  with  our  families,  friends  and  well-wishers. 

After  the  reception  in  the  Settlement  House,  the  two  of  us  went  home  with  our 
families  until  Tuesday  night  when  we  returned  to  Toronto  for  our  final  preparations, 
packing  and  departure  on  June  15th.  Twelve  Sisters  accompanied  us  to  Malton  Airport 
for  our  Air  Canada  Flight  to  New  York. 

We  arrived  in  New  York  at  5  p.m.,  and  arrived  at  Mary  Halloran's  apartment  at 
9:30  p.m.  The  intervening  time  was  spent  arranging  for  excess  baggage  to  be  sent 
air  cargo;  travelling  into  the  city;  waiting  for  taxis  and  travelling  out  to  Manhattan. 
Mary,  who  is  Sister  O'Connor's  friend  and  had  met  Leona,  is  a  gracious  hostess.  She 
had  supper  prepared;  bedded  us  down  and  left  at  1 1  p.m.,  to  spend  the  night  with 
friends  nearby.  The  next  morning  she  returned;  prepared  a  breakfast  of  waffles  with 
bacon  and  had  us  out  touring  New  York  City  by  9  a.m.  and  we  mean  touring  the  city 
-  we  didn't  miss  much  of  the  usual  sights  and  saw  a  few  unusual  ones! 

At  noon,  we  had  lunch  at  Stouffer's  with  Holly  Cheney  and  Father  Concessa,  two  of 
Leona's  classmates  at  Coady  International  Institute  in  Antigonish.  By  4  p.m.,  we  were 
at  the  East  End  Terminal  taking  the  bus  out  to  the  Airport  where  we  checked  in; 
visited  some  of  the  buildings  and  met  some  of  our  fellow-passengers.  We  met  an 
18-year-old  girl  whose  family  had  accompanied  her  to  the  airport  to  see  her  off  for 
Aracaju  where  her  sister  is  a  Peace  Corps  worker  whom  Katie  will  visit  for  three 
months.  Then  we  met  Mary  from  Pittsburgh,  who  had  taken  the  Peace  Corps  training 
and  was  going  to  Salvador  for  a  three-week  visit  with  her  Peace  Corps  friends. 
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Bishop  McHugh,  S.F.M.,  Sister  Tyszko,  Sister  Trautman  and  Archbishop  Pocock 
at  the  reception  following  the  departure  ceremony. 


Father  Robert  Ogle  from  Saskatoon,  returning  to  Uniao  where  he  has  worked  for 
five  years,  boarded  the  plane  with  us  and  had  supper  with  us  on  the  plane.  When  we 
landed  at  Belem  at  3  a.m.,  for  a  half-hour  stop,  Father  Ogle  changed  planes  to  con- 
tinue to  Maceio.  We  had  a  traumatic  experience  at  Belem  -  sauntering  through  the 
airport,  we  met  two  Brazilian  Sisters  with  whom  we  conversed  in  Portuguese.  We  were 
returning  through  the  building,  when  we  heard  the  plane.  We  started  to  run  -  the  door 
we  had  come  through  was  closed  -  another  nun  standing  by  called  out  to  us  and 
pointed  to  a  door  through  which  we  ran  out  onto  the  airfield  only  to  discover  -  an- 
other plane  arriving  and  ours  calmly  awaiting  us! 
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Our  experience  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  a  drama-comedy  since  it  threatened  tragedy, 
but  it  was  laughable  in  many  respects.  The  difficulty  centered  on  the  typewriter  and 
tape  recorder.  We  had  a  formidable-looking  document  including  a  red  waxed  seal 
from  the  Brazilian  Consul  General  in  Canada,  but  the  customs  people  in  Rio  wanted 
to  impound  the  two  machines.  By  the  time  our  plane  left  three  hours  later,  everyone 
in  the  customs'  section,  some  of  the  men  in  the  Varig  Airlines  and  in  the  Cruzeiro 
do  Sul  (to  which  we  had  to  transfer)  had  become  involved  and  all  of  them  were  as 
relieved  as  we  were  by  our  departure  for  Salvador. 

In  Salvador,  we  were  met  by  Father  Peter  Blatz,  o.m.i.,  and  Father  Victor  Crean, 
c.ss.r.  We  still  had  to  have  the  typewriter  and  tape  recorder  "processed"  and  to  find 
out  about  our  flight  bags.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  doing  this  which  means  we 
travelled  about  the  city,  met  people,  smiled,  shook  hands  and  left  the  problem  with 
Father  Blatz  when  we  took  off  by  bus  at  1 1  p.m.  for  Juazeiro  minus  our  flight  bags. 


A  group  of  friends  and  relatives  at  the  reception 
in  St.  Patrick's  Settlement  House. 
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The  three  of  us  -  Father  Victor,  Leona  and  Lydia  -  travelled  in  great  style.  This  bus 
had  a  stewardess  who  served  us  a  coke  and  a  biscuit;  covered  us  over  with  a  white 
coverlet  as  we  slept  and  awakened  us  to  coffee  and  soda  crackers  just  before  we 
arrived  at  Juazeiro  at  6:30  a.m.  We  were  met  by  Brother  Vincent,  c.ss.r.,  who  took 
us  to  the  convent  of  the  Sisters  Adorers  of  the  Precious  Blood  where  we  had  stayed 
last  year,  so  we  renewed  acquaintances.  After  breakfast,  and  a  two-hour  rest,  we  went 
"uptown"  with  Janet,  an  American  Peace  Corps  worker,  who  is  working  across  the 
river  from  us  at  Sente  Se.  In  the  afternoon,  we  drove  out  with  Sister  Jane  Frances  to 
Carnaiba  where  32  teachers  are  taking  a  course  at  the  Diocesan  Training  Centre. 
There  we  were  welcomed  before  the  group  by  Father  John  Molnar,  c.ss.r.,  and  had  to 
respond  in  Portuguese.  Our  response  was  very  brief  -  but  they  welcomed  us  warmly 
and  embraced  us  individually  -  no  doubt  of  our  welcome  here! 

Bishop  Murphy,  Father  Vincent  and  Peter  Oakley,  an  Oxfam  representative  from 
Recife,  arrived  a  few  minutes  later.  We  shared  a  cold  drink  with  the  teachers;  sat  in 
on  a  lesson  by  Brother  Robert,  c.ss.r.,  on  how  to  teach  illiterates;  toured  the  Centre 
with  Bishop  Murphy  and  returned  to  Juazeiro  with  Bishop  Murphy  in  his  Volkswagen. 
On  the  way  into  the  city,  he  showed  us  diocesan  projects  and  talked  of  our  beginnings 
in  Casa  Nova.  What  was  so  remarkable  about  this  wonderful  man  is  that  he  did  all 
this  with  such  grace  and  ease  even  though  he  is  preparing  to  travel  to  the  U.S.A. 
tomorrow  night  and  has  countless  things  to  do!  Incidentally,  he  is  taking  this  letter 
with  him  and  will  mail  it  in  the  States  for  us. 

After  supper  with  the  Sisters,  we  left  Juazeiro  at  7  p.m.  with  Father  Victor  driving 
our  new  "Rural"  -  a  two-wheeler  that  is  a  blue-and-white  beauty  and  rides  much  more 
smoothly  than  the  four-wheelers  that  the  priests  drive.  On  our  arrival  at  Casa  Nova 
at  8:30  p.m.,  we  were  welcomed  by  Father  Molnar  and  Brother  Robert  who  had 
preceded  us  and  by  two  of  the  Fathers  who  had  arrived  early  for  the  priests'  meeting 
that  is  being  held  here  in  Casa  Nova  today. 

Our  little  house  is  very  well  equipped  -  the  people  themselves  have  supplied  us 
with  dishes,  pots  and  pans  and  some  food  supplies.  As  we  write,  we  can  hear  the 
voices,  whistling  and  singing  of  the  men  working  on  our  garage  -  we  feel  right 
at  home! 

We  will  try  to  answer  letters  that  we  receive,  but  warn  you  that  mail  is  very  un- 
certain and  there  is  a  possibility  of  loss  as  well  as  of  delay.  Many  asked  what  they 
could  give  us.  As  we  see  needs  that  can't  be  supplied  here,  we  shall  write  but,  in  the 
meantime,  money  sent  to  our  Motherhouse  and  marked  on  the  envelope,  "For  Brazil" 
is  the  best  kind  of  material  help.  The  money  will  be  banked  in  Toronto  and  we  can 
draw  on  it  here. 

We  send  our  love  and  prayers.  And  you  don't  seem  so  far  away  -  we  feel  that  you 
are  here  with  us. 


LEONA        and  LYDIA 

(Sister  Trautman)  (Sister  Tyszko) 
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Ann  Ledgerwood 


A  Sociological  Analysis 
of  the  Sisters  of  Service* 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENT 

In  the  paper  that  follows,  the  Sisters  of  Service  are  described  as 
being  forerunners  of  change.  The  clue  which  promoted  this  theme 
came  from  the  writer's  acquaintanceship  with  Sister  Mary  Phil- 
lips, s.o.s.,  Rycroft.  Sister  Phillips  personifies  all  that  is  positive, 
creative  and  progressive  about  the  Sisters  of  Service.  Her  easy 
approachability  and  friendliness  overcame  any  inhibitions  on  my 
part  about  choosing  the  s.o.s.  as  the  topic  for  this  paper. 

Sister  Phillips  has  devoted  many  hours  in  her  already  over- 
crowded schedule  to  provide  me  with  information  and  materials. 
For  this  help  and  for  the  hospitality  shown  me  by  Sister  Phillips 
and  her  colleagues,  I  am  very  grateful. 


Introduction 

In  September  of  this  year,  the  Sisters  of 
Service  will  celebrate  their  25th  year  of 
dedicated  service  to  the  district  of  Ry- 
croft. During  this  twenty-five  years  (and 
throughout  their  previous  history)  the 
Sisters  of  Service  have  continually  demon- 
strated their  willingness  to  accept  change. 
Indeed,  they  have  done  more  than  just 
"accept"  change,  they  have  continually 
looked  ahead  and  have  brought  about 
change  in  areas  where  they  felt  it  was 
needed.  For  example,  the  Sisters  of  Ser- 
vice have  employed  a  sociologist  to  con- 
duct a  survey  of  the  organization  and  to 
recommend  needed  changes.  The  Rycroft 


House  in  particular,  has  had  a  social 
scientist  from  the  University  of  Calgary 
consult  with  them  on  ways  in  which  they 
might  improve  their  service  to  the  district. 

In  a  nation  wide  newspaper  article  the 
s.o.s.  were  termed  "radical".  Agents  of 
change  are  often  called  this  and  other 
similar  terms,  usually  with  a  negative 
rather  than  positive  connotation.  Fortune 
magazine  has  reversed  this  trend  by  em- 
ploying a  positive  term,  "forerunners"  to 
describe  these  agents  of  change. 

In  this  paper,  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  present  the  Sisters  of  Service  as  the 
forerunners  of  change  in  the  nature  of 
religious  orders. 


*  This  study  was  done  to  fill  a  requirement  of  a  sociology  course  at  the  University  of 
Alberta  where  the  author  was  a  student.  Editor. 
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History 

This  very  different  missionary  community 
was  officially  founded  in  Toronto  in  1922. 
Sister  Catherine  Donnelly,  Rev.  Arthur 
Coughlan,  c.ss.r.,  and  Archbishop  Neil 
McNeil  of  Toronto  designated  Rev. 
George  Daly,  c.ss.r.  to  establish  the  Sis- 
ters of  Service  of  Canada.  The  original 
purpose  was  to  assist  in  the  acculturation 
of  immigrants  to  Canada.  This  accultura- 
tion first  began  with  teaching,  nursing, 
social  work,  and  correspondence  courses 
in  Catechism  in  rural  Western  Canada, 
but  soon  expanded  to  include  help  in  the 
settling  of  immigrant  girls  in  the  cities. 
Their  education  work,  wherever  possible 
is  done  through  the  public  school  system. 

By  Decree  of  Archbishop  McNeil  in 
June,  1928,  the  s.o.s.  community  assumed 
responsibility  for  its  own  government, 
which  until  then,  had  been  supervised  and 
directed  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of 
Toronto. 

The  organization  has,  since  1922, 
grown  to  include  twenty  houses.  The  Ry- 
croft  house  was  established  in  1944  and 
houses  in  Peace  River  and  Manning  soon 
followed.  [Hawk  Hills,  High  Level  and 
Faust  in  northern  Alberta  have  since  been 
opened.  Ed.] 

The  magazine  of  the  Sisters  of  Service, 
The  Field  at  Home,  began  as  a  twelve 
page  quarterly  in  October,  1924.  It's  aim 
was  to  acquaint  the  Catholic  public  of  the 
needs  of  the  mission  field,  and  to  create 
interest  in  the  missionary  endeavours  of 
the  s.o.s.  This  bulletin  is  available  to  any- 
one having  an  interest  in  the  organization. 

The  Sisters  of  Service  started  with  three 
Sisters  in  1924  and  now  has  a  total  of 
118.  The  organization  experienced  its 
most  rapid  growth  in  its  earlier  years.  In 
1932  the  total  personnel  of  the  com- 
munity was  73. 

Looking  back  into  the  20's  it  is  not 
hard  to  see  why  the  Sisters  of  Service 
flourished.  They  were  a  fresh  change 
from  many  staid  orders  who  sought 
the  comfort  of  city  convents,  who  for- 
bade Sisters  to  travel  alone  or  at 
night,  who  were  not  permitted  to  eat 


with  "outsiders",  who  could  not  live 
in  small  numbers,  who  wore  cumber- 
some habits  and  who  could  not  let  a 
day  pass  without  the  opportunity  of 
Mass  and  the  Sacraments.  The  Sisters 
of  Service  represented  courage,  ad- 
venture, commitment  and  relevancy 
to  young  women  in  the  20's.  Their 
motto  was  "service".  Service  to  all 
but  to  the  most  abandoned  first  of  all. 
In  those  days  the  Sisters  had  a  great 
deal  of  independence  and  personal 
responsibility.  They  couldn't  be  pro- 
fessed fast  enough  to  meet  all  the 
demands  made  on  their  services. 
Work  was  plentiful  enough  to  allow 
young  Sisters  a  share  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility from  their  very  first  days 
as  Sisters  of  Service.  (Edward  Boyce, 
c.ss.r.,  Survey,  Sisters  of  Service.) 

Administrative  Structure 

The  order  of  the  Sisters  of  Service  ap- 
proaches a  pure  form  of  participatory 
democracy.  Rev.  B.  Johnson,  c.ss.r. 
states  in  his  article  "Sociological  Change 
and  the  Apostolate",  that  the  family  is  no 
longer  the  sociological  model  for  religious 
orders;  that  the  superior  subject  relation- 
ship must  be  changed  if  the  religious  is  to 
learn  to  develop  fully  in  her  own  right. 
The  s.o.s.  seem  to  me  to  be  doing  exactly 
this  in  their  government. 

Approximately  thirty  representatives 
are  elected  to  attend  a  conference  (called 
a  Chapter)  every  four  years  in  Toronto. 
The  Chapter  elects  five  councillors  from 
the  finally  professed  sisters.  The  first 
elected  is  the  Sister  General.  The  term  of 
office  held  by  the  Sister  General  was  six 
years,  but  has  recently  (1969)  been 
changed  to  four  years.  Policy  decisions 
are  made  by  the  General  Chapter,  where- 
as the  administrative  decisions  are  made 
by  the  Councillors.  Any  Sister  may  send 
in  any  idea,  problem  or  topic  which  she 
might  want  discussed.  Sisters  who  have 
not  attended  recent  Chapters  in  Toronto 
will  meet  in  August  of  this  year,  thus 
assuring  that  all  Sisters  have  a  say  in  the 
governing  of  their  own  community.  This 
participatory  democracy  tends  to  develop 
cohesiveness  and  promotes  primary  rela- 
tions within  the  community. 
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Sister  Frances  Coffey,  in  her  S.O.S.  uniform,  teaching 
religion  to  public  school  children. 
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In  keeping  with  their  modern  outlook, 
the  Sisters  are  at  the  moment  experiment- 
ing with  different  patterns  of  leadership 
in  their  individual  houses.  Some  houses 
are  still  under  the  direction  of  one  sister, 
but  various  other  methods  are  being  tried. 

Recruiting  and  Training 

The  system  of  inducting  members  for  the 
organization  is  at  present  in  the  process 
of  change.  It  used  to  be  that  applicants 
lived  for  two  years  away  from  the  main 
stream  of  their  secular  professions  and 
the  world  that  they  were  preparing  to 
serve.  This  proved  to  be  unsatisfactory 
for  two  reasons:  first,  it  was  not  practical 
to  be  away  from  their  profession  for  that 
length  of  time;  secondly,  there  was  the 
risk  of  becoming  too  dependent  upon 
their  secluded  environment. 

This  has  now  been  changed.  Types  of 
applicants  are  twofold: 

(a)  Those  who  wish  to  spend  their  en- 
tire lives  in  the  order.  Their  orientation 
and  professional  training  can  be  done 
while  living  with  the  Sisters  or  by  living 
elsewhere  and  visiting  the  Sisters  on  week- 
ends. Final  vows,  which  are  mutual  on 
both  sides,  may  be  taken  any  time  within 
nine  years.  No  temporary  vows  are  taken 
anymore.  One  year  during  this  first  nine 
is  spent  studying  theology.  This  is  termed 
the  canonical  year  and  is  required  by  the 
Church. 

(b)  Those  who  wish  to  assist  in  an 
"associate"  fashion  in  the  works  of  the 
s.o.s.  This  may  include  widows  or  others 
who  have  no  ties  and  wish  to  gain  a  feel- 
ing of  attachment.  This  is  of  a  temporary 
nature,  but  may  become  permanent  if 
desired. 

Applicants  are  encouraged  to  seek 
higher  education,  either  before  they  join 
or  after. 

It  was  once  thought  that  a  religious  life 
was  work  oriented:  ten  Sisters  were  re- 
quired to  fill  ten  jobs  with  little  regard 
for  personality  differences  or  conflicting 
interests.  Now,  many  of  the  s.o.s.  are 
trained  in  the  field  in  which  they  are  most 
interested  or  talented.  A  Sister  does  not 
fill  just  any  position  which  comes  along, 
rather,  she  selects  the  one  which  is  best 


suited  to  her  own  abilities.  In  this  way, 
the  conflict  of  work  orientation  and  per- 
sonality orientation  may  be  lessened. 

Another  conflict  which  is  being  resolv- 
ed is  the  discrepancy  between  the  respon- 
sibility given  to  the  Sister  within  her  own 
community  and  that  which  she  holds  out- 
side in  her  job.  Many  younger  Sisters  held 
highly  responsible  jobs  outside  the  com- 
munity, but  were  never  promoted  above 
juvenile  responsibilities  within  the  com- 
munity. This  type  of  conflict  proved  frus- 
trating and  did  not  allow  fulfillment  of  the 
individual.  Because  the  Sisters  of  Service 
believe  fulfillment  of  the  individual  to  be 
important,  they  give  responsibility  to  the 
young  Sister  early  by  dropping  many  of 
the  small  regulations.  Such  "areas  as 
dress,  drink,  prayer  life,  retreats,  order  of 
day,  allowances  or  personal  budget  and 
socializing"  are  left  up  to  the  discretion 
of  the  individual  Sister. 

Guidelines  have  been  set  up,  but  these 
are  for  the  purpose  of  adapting  to  con- 
temporary times  the  intent  of  the  original 
constitutions.  These  are  kept  simple, 
broad  and  as  few  as  possible. 

Sanctions  as  disciplinary  actions  have 
not  been  necessary.  Internalized  norms 
are  adequate  for  the  Sisters. 

Economic  Welfare 

The  Sisters  of  Service  are  not  a  wealthy 
organization  but  their  lack  of  wealth  does 
not  constitute  a  problem.  They  are  no 
longer  "blessed"  with  patrons,  but  receive 
funds  from  inheritances,  donations, 
etcetera.  Approximately  one-third  of  the 
Sisters  earn  salaries,  which  are  turned 
over  to  the  community  and  which  are  not, 
at  present,  subject  to  income  tax.  Some 
property  is  communally  owned,  some  is 
rented.  Anyone  leaving  the  order  is  given 
a  grant  of  money  based  on  the  number  of 
years  of  service.  Expenses  such  as  medi- 
cal, travelling  and  education  are  support- 
ed by  the  community  as  a  whole.  How- 
ever, Sisters  attending  educational  insti- 
tutes compete  vigorously  for  bursaries, 
scholarships  and  grants.  Sisters  may 
choose  whether  to  budget  personally  or  to 
operate  completely  under  a  normal 
budget. 
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The  Sisters  of  Service  tend  to  be  a 
mobile  order.  Perhaps  this  is  helped  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  contemporary  organi- 
zation and  is  not  as  institutionalized  as 
others.  Travel  is  no  stranger  to  the  Sisters. 
They  are  free  to  travel  alone  in  all  modes 
of  transportation. 

The  Foreign  mission  field  is  being 
opened  up  this  year  with  two  Sisters  going 
to  Brazil.  The  only  other  mission  outside 
Canada  was  in  North  Dakota,  but  this  is 
in  the  process  of  being  closed.  Sister 
Phillips  travelled  to  Uganda  last  summer 
on  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association 
Project  Africa  plan  and  will  be  going  out 
again  this  summer.  Many  Sisters  are  per- 
mitted to  travel  widely,  both  inside  and 
outside  Canada,  under  the  sponsorship  of 
their  secular  professions. 

Assimilation  of  Change 

How  does  a  changing  society  affect  the 
apostolate?  Although  s.o.s.  realize  and 
accept,  even  welcome  in  many  instances, 
the  changing  norms,  they  also  can  em- 
pathize with  older  members  who  view 
change  as  a  threat  to  their  own  security. 
For  this  reason,  changes  are  not  compul- 
sory and  may  be  accepted  when  one  is 
ready  for  them.  For  example,  the  choice 
is  left  up  to  the  individual  Sister  whether 
to  budget  personally  or  through  the  com- 
munity. The  uniform  has  become  a  per- 
sonal choice.  Many  older  Sisters  (al- 
though this  is  not  always  the  case)  wear 
the  grey  uniform,  which  is  contemporary 
with  today's  fashions,  while  the  younger 
ones  seem  to  rely  more  on  secular  clothes. 
The  Sisters  of  Service  prefer  to  call  their 
dress  a  uniform  rather  than  habit,  as  habit 
tends  to  become  institutionalized  and 
cannot  be  readily  changed. 

Prayers  are  more  of  an  extemporaneous 
nature  now,  rather  than  the  older  tradi- 
tional method  of  memorized  public  pray- 
ers said  in  common  several  times  during 
the  day.  "Mental  prayer  and  spiritual 
reading  is  the  personal  responsibility  of 
each  Sister."  -  S.O.S.  Guidelines.  Although 
the  vows  of  Poverty,  Chastity  and  Obe- 
dience are  being  redefined  and  are  written 
into  the  Guidelines,  the  stress  is  being 
placed  on  a  promise  of  commitment  to 
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the  service  to  others.  Where  once  religious 
life  was  thought  to  be  a  way  of  perfecting 
oneself,  it  is  now  availability  to  help 
others. 

The  educational  achievements  of  the 
s.o.s.  vary,  mainly  due  to  age.  Under- 
standably the  demands  for  professional 
training  were  not  as  acute  years  ago  as 
they  are  today,  which  gives  us  the  reason 
for  this  lack  of  training  in  the  older  mem- 
bers. Efforts  have  been  made  to  overcome 
this  lack  in  recent  years  and  are  continu- 
ing today.  The  Survey  (by  Father  Edward 
Boyce)  indicates  that  the  Sisters  believe 
that  education  is  necessary  not  only  to 
better  equip  the  Sisters  for  service  but 
also  to  provide  the  community  with  the 
insights  it  needs  to  update  itself. 

Problems  and  Future  Goals 

Recruiting  is  a  major  problem  for  the 
Sisters  of  Service,  as  it  seems  to  be  for 
almost  all  religious  orders  today.  How- 
ever, the  s.o.s.  are  better  off  than  some 
in  this  regard  and  one  of  the  reasons  may 
be  that  they  attract  a  unique  type  of  per- 
son including  the  associate  member  de- 
scribed earlier.  These  recruitment  difficul- 
ties occur  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Sisterhood  can  offer  such  advantages  as 
security  and  companionship  in  old  age; 
medical  security;  freedom  from  secular 
judgments  placed  on  success  or  failure. 

The  problem  of  recruitment  leads 
directly  to  the  problem  of  age  in  the  Sis- 
ters of  Service.  The  majority  of  the  Sisters 
are  between  the  ages  of  50  to  60  years. 
This  points  out  that  young  people  are  not 
being  attracted  to  the  order.  In  regard  to 
this  particular  problem,  Rev.  B.  Johnson 
states: 

I  think,  sociologically,  that  we  nave  a 
blind  spot  in  the  religious  apostolate 
where  we  should  give  our  first  vision. 
Young  people  are  drawn  to  an  ideal 
and  attracted  by  an  image  according 
to  their  own  age  values.  Young 
even  much  about  eternity.  Young 
people  do  think  about  life  and  about 
work  and  about  giving  and  about  ful- 
fillment and  more  about  the  love  of 
old  age  or  life  insurance  or  death,  or 
people  do  not  think  about  security  or 
the  Gospel,  and  this  not  with  the 
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Sister  Bertha  Jackson,  in  the  uniform  of  a  Victorian  Order  nurse, 
visits  a  home  in  Halifax. 
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mind  and  reaction  of  an  old  person, 
but  as  a  young  person.  They  do  not 
want  to  join  a  cozy,  private  club.  The 
would-be  religious  looks  at  us,  and  in 
turn  we  are  only  as  good  as  our  image 
and  only  as  good  as  our  answers. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Sisters  of  Service  has  actually  institution- 
alized change,  if  that  is  not  a  denial  of 
terms.  Behavior  patterns  make  up  the 
structure  of  an  institution  or  organization. 
The  Sisters  of  Service  have  constituted 
change  as  one  of  their  behavior  patterns. 
This  is  shown  in  the  following  quote  from 
their  magazine: 

The  Field  at  Home 

There  is  no  really  typical  Sister  of 
Service.  We  are  all  individuals  when 


we  enter  and  we  remain  individuals 
though  we  follow  a  definite  rule  of 
life.  The  Rule  of  the  Sisters  of  Service 
is  both  broad  and  flexible.  This  means 
that  though  the  Rule  is  constant  it  is 
so  adaptable  that  one  can  never  say: 
"This  is  the  typical  order  of  an  S.O.S. 
day."  The  order  of  the  day  is  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  various 
missions. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  community  of  the 
Sisters  of  Service  has  been,  and  still  will 
be,  in  step  with  adaptations  of  the  Church 
and  the  ever  changing  society.  Rev.  B. 
Johnson  sums  it  up  beautifully  when  he 
says,  "Using  that  wonderful  name  'Sister 
of  Service'  is  as  modern  as  today.  That 
name  can  be,  will  be  still  contemporary, 
up  to  date,  in  the  sociology  and  the 
apostolate  of  your  tomorrow". 


Sister  Adua  Zampese,  in  contemporary  dress; 
Sister  Florence  Regan  in  S.O.S.  uniform. 
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YOU  MAY  BE 
A  SISTER 
OF  SERVICE 


as  an  ASSOCIATE  MEMBER  —  with  a  temporary  commitment 

or,  eventually, 

as  a  PERPETUALLY  VOWED  MEMBER  -  with  permanent  commitment 

if  you  are 

over  twenty-one  years, 

have  professional  or  technical  training 

or 

are  in  a  professional  or  technical  training  program. 

You  need  good  health,  a  sense  of  humor  and  the  strong  desire  to  give 
yourself, 

to  the  service  of  others, 

in  "constant  openness  to  the  Holy  Spirit" 

according  to  the  talents  of  each  and  the  needs  of  all,  in 

constant  search  for  new  forms  of  community  living  in  an 

era  of  permanent  change. 

Write  to: 

SISTER  CATHERINE  MORIARITY 
SISTERS  OF  SERVICE 
60  GLEN  ROAD 
TORONTO  287 


-s@s 


sisters  x  I  of  I  ^  service 
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It  was  the  best  of  times, 
it  was  the  worst  of  times . . . 
It  was  the  season  of  light, 
it  was  the  season  of  darkness, 
it  was  the  spring  of  hope, 
it  was  the  winter  of  despair, 
we  had  everything  before  us, 
we  had  nothing  before  us. 

CHARLES  DICKENS, 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 
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MEMO... 

from  the  editor's  desk 


Upheaval  in  the  S.O.S. 

Society  generally  is  in  a  state  of  upheaval.  Sisters  of  Service  like  to  think  of  them- 
selves as  being  "with  it",  therefore  upheaval  is  the  name  of  the  game  for  us  too. 
It  should  be  stated  that,  as  far  as  we  know  and  hope,  the  upheaval  is  confined  to 
Toronto.  It  all  centres  around  another4  very  real  problem  in  today's  society  - 
housing. 

We  have  known  for  years  that  our  Mother  House  was  inadequate.  We  acquired 
property  in  the  north  end  of  Toronto  before  Vatican  n.  Then  came  the  Council 
with  its  Decree  on  the  appropriate  renewal  of  religious  life  and  the  many  things  it 
said  about  religious  in  other  conciliar  documents.  We  took  a  long  look  at  the 
beautiful,  suburban  property  and  -  sold  it.  We  are  a  service-to-people  oriented 
Community;  institutions  are  not  for  us,  nor  are  the  suburbs.  If  we  are  in  a  city,  we 
should  be  downtown.  But  how  acquire  downtown  property  with  reasonably  resi- 
dential amenities  in  Toronto? 

We  decided  we  needed  an  Advisory  Board  and  at  this  point,  this  writer  at  least 
is  convinced,  the  dear  Lord  took  over.  We  simply  could  not,  on  our  own,  have 
attracted  the  group  of  people  who  have  worked  unbelievably  hard  for  us  in  every 
phase  of  the  emerging  new  Mother  House.  We  shall  have  much  more  to  say  about 
these  people  in  a  forthcoming  issue.  Suffice  it  to  say  now  that  they  found  a  pro- 
perty for  us  and  have  seen  the  whole  business  through  to  the  present  state  of 
upheaval  and  they  will  see  it  through  to  completion. 

Eventually  construction  began.  But  a  series  of  strikes  in  the  building  trades  has 
held  the  work  back  almost  six  months.  At  present  the  Toronto  s.o.s.  are  a  bit 
scattered.  Most  of  the  sisters  are  at  the  Novitiate  temporarily;  a  few  are  packing 
and  clearing  out  the  Mother  House  at  No.  2  Wellesley  Place.  Files,  equipment  and 
facilities  for  despatching  the  field  at  home  are  stacked  in  a  basement  workroom 
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at  the  new  Mother  House,  10  Montcrest  Boulevard.  They  are  stacked  but  not 
get-at-table. 

And  this  is  what  this  whole  rambling  business  has  been  all  about.  The  magazine 
is  late  because  of  the  general  upheaval  at  the  Mother  House.  Of  course  our  up- 
heaval is  not  really  an  upheaval  in  the  internal  and  frightening  sense  of  the  word. 
It  is  merely  an  upheaval  in  external  circumstances.  Please  forgive  the  editor  for 
using  so  strong  a  word.  But  WE  WANTED  TO  BE  SURE  YOU  WOULD  READ 
THIS  BIT  AND  WE  THOUGHT  A  STARTLING  HEADLINE  WOULD  AS- 
SURE THAT  YOU  WOULD. 

Thank  you  for  your  patience  with  us.  As  soon  as  it  is  possible  we  shall  have  an 
issue  devoted  to  our  new  headquarters  in  Toronto.  Meantime,  please  note  our 
new  address  if  you  are  writing  or  renewing  your  subscription. 


This  issue 

This  issue  of  the  field  at  home  follows  a  pattern  set  some  issues  back.  The  first 
section  is  devoted  to  some  of  the  startling  contrasts  which  exist  in  Canadian  society 
which  is  still  far  from  a  "just  society".  We  are  presenting  a  report  prepared  by  the 
Special  Planning  Secretariat  of  the  Privy  Council  Office.  It  is  highly  readable 
and  we  urge  you  to  read  it.  We  cannot  be  good  Christians  if  we  are  not  good 
citizens;  we  are  not  good  citizens  unless  we  are  informed  citizens. 

The  second  section  is  a  letter  from  Brazil  where  Sisters  Leona  Trautman  and 
Lydia  Tyszko  are  settling  in  to  become  part  of  their  little  north  Brazilian  com- 
munity. 

SOS-o-gramme  forms  the  third  section  of  the  issue.  It  takes  you  across  Canada 
to  see  the  s.o.s.  in  their  various  missions  and  at  their  various  works. 

We  hope  you  enjoy  this  issue  of  the  field  at  home.  We  apologize  again  for 
being  so  off  schedule.  We  shall  try  to  begin  1970  promptly.  Meantime,  thank  you 
for  being  with  us.  Please  continue  your  supporting  prayers  for  all  the  s.o.s. 


whatever  one  may  think  of  the  value  of  communal  celebration  with  all  kinds  of  song 
and  self-expression  -  and  these  certainly  have  their  place  -  the  kind  of  prayer  we  here 
speak  of  as  properly  "monastic"  (though  it  may  also  fit  into  the  life  of  any  lay  person 
who  is  attracted  to  it)  is  a  prayer  of  silence,  simplicity,  contemplative  and  meditative 
unity,  a  deep  personal  integration  in  an  attentive,  watchful  listening  of  "the  heart." 
The  response  such  a  prayer  calls  forth  is  not  usually  one  of  jubilation  or  audible  wit- 
ness: it  is  a  wordless  and  total  surrender  of  the  heart  in  silence. 

THOMAS  MERTON 

in  Contemplative  Prayer 
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It  was  the  best  of  times,  it  was  the  worst  of  times  .  .  . 
It  was  the  season  of  light,  it  was  the  season  of  darkness, 
it  was  the  spring  of  hope,  it  was  the  winter  of  despair, 
we  had  everything  before  us,  we  had  nothing  before  us. 

CHARLES  DICKENS, 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 

This  too  is  Canada . . . 
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This  too  is  Canada 


in  1965,  one  building  in  Montreal  cost  $80  million;  another,  in  Toronto  cost  $60 
million.  In  1965,  spending  for  public  housing  in  Canada  was  about  $45  million  -  just 
under  one  third  the  cost  of  those  two  buildings. 
In  an  average  year  Canadians  spend: 

$500  million  on  travel  abroad 

$1  billion  on  alcohol 

$400  million  at  the  race  tracks 

$200  million  on  candy 

$30  million  on  dog  and  cat  food 

By  international  standards  most  people  in  Canada  are  well  housed  but  300,000 
housing  units  are  needed  to  replace  substandard,  unsanitary  housing  and  to  relieve 
overcrowding.  While  there  were  134,000  housing  starts  in  1966,  poorer  Canadians 
still  cannot  afford  to  buy  or  rent  decent  housing  at  market  prices.  Publicly-assisted 
housing  is  needed.  Until  recently,  Canada  was  starting  such  housing  at  the  rate  of 
1,000  units  a  year.  This  has  since  stepped  up  to  the  point  where,  in  1966,  nearly  6,000 
units  were  started.  There  is  still  a  long  way  to  go. 

Yet,  if  you  are  like  most  Canadians,  you  probably  own  a  home  or  are  thinking  about 
buying  one;  for  six  out  of  ten  Canadians  do  have  their  own  homes  -  Canada  is  a 
very  rich  country. 

And  most  persons  who  do  own  homes  have  a  few  standard  things  in  them,  things 
like  electricity,  hot  and  cold  running  water,  central  heating,  a  bathroom.  Most  homes 
also  have  a  telephone:  Canadians  are  the  biggest  telephone  talkers  in  the  world. 

Some  Canadians  have  very  nice  homes;  others  don't. 

Take  Mrs.  E.  Her  home  has  a  hot  water  heater  -  although  it  hasn't  worked  for  three 
months  and  it  is  clean  too,  not  "infested  with  cockroaches  and  bedbugs  like  the  other 
places,"  where  she  lived. 

Or  look  at  Mrs.  G.  She  has  no  heater  -  not  even  one  that  doesn't  work.  And  her 
mailman  will  not  deliver  the  mail.  Small  wonder  -  her  home  has  been  classed  as  unfit 
for  habitation. 

Then  there's  George  P.,  his  wife  and  three  children.  They  have  the  advantage  of 
living  out  in  the  country  in  a  home  with  two  bedrooms,  one  bathroom  and  nothing 
else  of  course.  Calling  their  bathroom  a  bathroom  is  probably  a  little  pretentious:  it 
has  no  bath,  no  hot  water,  just  a  bucket  which  has  to  be  carried  out  and  dumped, 
somewhere. 
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There  are  some  charming  homes  in  Canada. 

There  are  also  some  ugly,  squalid  slums.  This  is  CANADA. 
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//  you  are  a  Canadian  Indian  you  have  one  chance  in  eleven  for  an  indoor  bath, 
one  in  ten  for  a  septic  tank,  one  in  five  for  running  water. 
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Another  Canadian  family  -  a  man,  his  wife,  and  their  four  school-age  children  - 
live  in  a  seven-room  frame  house  heated  by  a  box  stove,  the  kind  of  stove  that  gives 
little  warmth  except  when  it  starts  a  fire.  In  their  home,  the  water  supply  comes  from 
a  hand  pump.  The  nearest  toilet  is  just  down  the  path;  in  winter  it's  the  other  side  of 
the  nearest  snowbank. 

This  home  has  no  electricity,  no  refrigerator,  no  washing  machine,  no  television, 
no  telephone  -  and  no  dishwasher.  It  isn't  very  comfortable. 

Why  do  persons  live  like  this?  Partly  income,  of  course.  Partly  because  we  haven't 
built  enough  decent  houses  for  those  with  little  money  to  spend  on  housing. 

If  you  earn  less  than  $3,000  a  year  there  is  one  chance  in  three  that  you  will  have 
more  than  one  person  per  room  in  your  house. 

If  you  earn  at  least  twice  that  much  -  $6,000  a  year  -  you  will  probably  have  at 
least  as  many  rooms  as  their  are  family  members. 

Of  course,  if  you  are  a  Canadian  Indian,  there  is  only  one  chance  in  1 1  you  will 
have  an  indoor  bath,  one  in  10  you  will  have  sewers  or  a  septic  tank,  one  chance  in 
five  you  will  have  running  water. 

Mathematical  averages  are  made  of  many  individual  cases.  There  are  working  girls 
in  Canada  happily  sharing  a  bachelor  apartment.  There  are  elderly  couples  feeling 
rather  lonely  in  the  sprawling  houses  where  their  children  grew  up.  But  there  are  also 
many,  many  overcrowded  dwellings.  The  average  Canadian  has  one  and  one-third 
rooms  to  himself.  George  P.  and  his  family,  the  ones  mentioned  above,  have  less  than 
half  a  room  apiece. 

There  are  some  charming  homes  in  Canada.  There  are  also  some  ugly,  squalid  slums. 
This  is  Canada. 

Canadians  are  pretty  well  educated.  Not  all  of  us  get  to  college  but  at  least  we  can 
read  and  write  and  -  or  can  we? 

There  are  still  more  than  one  million  Canadians  who  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
illiterate.  They  may  have  spent  three  or  four  years  in  school  and  they  may  be  able  to 
write  their  names  or  read  a  "STOP"  sign  but  they  are  not  capable  of  reading  this 
pamphlet. 

In  this  automated  age,  these  persons  are  unfit  for  all  but  the  most  menial  jobs.  They 
can't  help  their  children  with  their  homework:  they  can't  do  it  themselves. 

Of  course,  their  children  will  be  better  educated  than  they  are  -  for  education  is 
free,  open  to  everyone.  At  least,  that's  the  Canadian  myth. 

The  fact  is  that  schoolrooms  for  the  very  young  in  Canada  are  equipped  with  books 
and  toys  and  crayons  and  chalk  and  paints.  Canadian  poverty  studies  have  turned  up 
countless  homes  where  none  of  these  things  exist.  Youngsters  from  these  homes  never 
see  a  toy  until  they  get  to  school. 

Youngsters  from  most  Canadian  homes  learn  a  great  deal  from  their  parents  before 
they  start  school.  They  learn  about  our  folklore,  our  literature,  perhaps  even  about 
science.  They  have  good  toys  to  play  with.  School,  to  them,  is  just  a  home  with  more 
children  in  it. 

Poor  kids  don't  find  it  this  way.  They  may  never  have  seen  a  piano  before  the  one 
in  kindergarten.  They  haven't  had  any  picture  books  to  look  at  or  fancy  toys  to  play 
with.  They  are  miles  behind,  before  they  begin. 

To  many  children  from  Canadian  city  slums  or  backward  rural  areas,  the  classroom 
is  a  strange  frightening  and  disturbing  place.  To  a  child  from  a  crowded,  noisy  home, 
even  the  quiet  of  the  classroom  is  unfamiliar. 

The  child  of  poverty  has  other  problems.  He  has  no  place  to  study.  He  has  no  one 
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Already  there  are  not  enough  Canadians  to  fill  all  the  skilled  jobs. 
We  have  to  import  skilled  workers  from  abroad  to  keep  our  economy 
in  high  gear. 
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at  home  to  help  him  or  even  prod  him  on.  His  attendance  is  bad  because  his  health  is 
bad.  He  feels  out-of-place  because  his  clothes  are  poor  -  children  can  be  very  self- 
conscious. 

Of  course,  if  he  stays  in  school  he  will  find  that  education  can  be  extremely  bene- 
ficial. 

A  man  in  Canada  who  has  been  only  to  elementary  school  can  expect  to  earn 
$130,0000  between  25  and  64.  If  he  makes  it  through  high  school,  his  expected  earn- 
ings rise  to  $200,000.  If  he  completes  university,  he  will  earn  $350,000  -  nearly  three 
times  as  much  as  the  man  who  dropped  out  after  grade  school. 

Most  parents  know  this  -  and  even  the  poor  parents  want  their  children  to  have  a 
better  education  than  they  got. 

The  general  level  of  education  is  rising. 

But  can  you  really  expect  a  child  of  poverty  who  is  often  hungry,  cold  and  ill- 
housed  to  fight  all  the  odds  for  some  vague,  future  reward  when  he  can  get  a  job  now 
and  escape  from  his  school,  his  home,  from  the  whole  damned  system? 

Can  you  really  expect  a  poor  child  to  go  to  university  when  the  cost  of  a  single 
year  would  take  half  or  more  than  half  of  his  family's  annual  income? 

Of  course,  you  can't. 

Today's  average  income  job  calls  for  more  than  eight  years'  schooling.  Yet,  today, 
30  per  cent  of  young  Canadians,  between  14  and  24,  have  left  school  with  grade  8  or 
less  and  with  no  thought  of  returning. 

What  will  happen  to  them  in  tomorrow's  automated  society?  Already  there  are  not 
enough  Canadians  to  fill  all  the  skilled  jobs.  We  have  to  import  skilled  workers  from 
abroad  to  keep  our  economy  in  high  gear. 

Untrained  Canadians  today  mean  unemployed  Canadians  tomorrow.  Human  intel- 
ligence, energy  and  character  are  being  wasted  on  a  gigantic  scale  by  these  massive 
dropouts. 

This,  too,  is  Canada. 

When  Canadians  get  sick,  they  call  their  family  doctor.  They  go  to  hospital,  when 
need  be.  They  have  specialists  to  help  them  when  they  are  required.  They  have  at 
their  command  medical  facilities  of  the  highest  order.  Or  some  do. 

Others,  who  get  sick  too,  seldom  get  to  see  a  doctor.  He  may  be  a  hundred  miles  - 
or  a  hundred  dollars  away.  Many  just  can  never  afford  a  dentist,  or  an  optometrist, 
even  if  he  is  handy.  Handicaps  stay  just  that  -  handicaps.  And  miracle  drugs  only 
produce  miracles  if  you  use  them.  But  first  you  have  to  have  them  prescribed  and  then 
by  ready  and  able  to  pay  the  pharmacist.  And  we  all  know  wonder  drugs  are  expensive 
in  anybody's  terms. 

And  so  it  goes.  Your  chance  of  survival  -  let  alone  good  health  -  depend  in  large 
measure  on  where  you  live  and  what  you  earn. 

If  you  are  born  in  Ontario,  your  chances  of  surviving  your  first  year  are  fairly  good: 
only  23.5  infants  out  of  every  1,000  die  in  the  first  year  of  life  in  Ontario. 

If  you  are  born  in  Newfoundland,  your  chances  of  surviving  the  first  year  are  also 
fair,  but  not  as  good:  37.5  infants  out  of  every  1,000  die  in  the  first  year  in  New- 
foundland. 

What  if  you  are  a  Canadian  Eskimo? 

In  that  case,  you  have  about  one-eighth  the  chance  for  survival  as  the  young  On- 
tarian;  193  of  every  1,000  Eskimo  children  die  in  their  first  year  of  life. 

Why  is  this  rate  higher  for  Newfoundland  than  it  is  for  Ontario?  Why  is  it  so  much 
worse  still  for  Eskimo  children?  Mostly,  it's  poverty. 
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Ontario  has  the  highest  income  levels  in  Canada;  it  has  the  lowest  infant  mortality 
rate. 

Newfoundland  has  the  lowest  income  levels  for  a  Canadian  province;  it  has  the 
highest  infant  mortality  rate. 

This  pattern  exists  all  the  way  down  the  line:  if  you  know  where  your  region  stands 
in  terms  of  income  you  also  know  where  it  stands  in  terms  of  infant  mortality. 

This,  too,  is  Canada. 

Of  course,  you  don't  have  to  be  an  Eskimo  to  see  that  income  and  medical  attention 
are  related. 

A  federal  survey  found  this  about  medical  care  being  provided  to  children  under 
age  15: 

...  3  out  of  10  in  the  low  income  group  received  care; 

.  .  .  more  than  4  out  of  10  in  the  middle  income  group  received  care; 

.  .  .  almost  5  out  of  10  in  the  high  income  group  received  care. 

If  you  are  under  15,  the  more  money  your  parents  have,  the  more  likely  you  will 
receive  the  medical  attention  you  need. 

Yet  ill  health  is  more  common  among  poor  Canadians.  They  live  in  conditions  that 
encourage  illness.  Ill  health  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Canadians  become  poor  and 
stay  that  way. 

A  study  of  poor  families  in  four  Canadian  cities  found  health  problems  in  50  per 
cent  of  the  households  and  chronic  physical  problems  in  43  per  cent. 
Health  or  ill  health  and  poverty  are  very  closely  linked. 

Studies  have  also  shown  this:  poverty  and  sickness  in  childhood  are  definite,  contri- 
buting factors  to  ill  health  in  old  age. 

In  other  words,  if  you  are  poor  when  you  are  young  you  are  likely  to  be  sick  when 
you  are  young  and  this  means  you  are  also  likely  to  be  sick  in  old  age. 

And  sickness  in  old  age  is  perhaps  worst  of  all. 

Expenses  can  mount  at  an  alarming  rate.  A  weekly  visit  from  a  nursing  service  can 
cost  $3.75.  Some  pills  cost  $1.00  each.  A  10-block  ambulance  ride  can  cost  $26.  A 
nursing  home  could  cost  $350  a  month. 

For  an  older  person,  such  expenses  can  not  only  mount  alarmingly,  they  can  also 
destroy  the  peace  of  mind  that  may  be  needed  for  recovery. 

The  average  age  at  death  in  Canada,  today,  is  59.7  for  males  and  63.1  for  females. 

In  the  Northwest  Territories,  where  many  Eskimos  and  Indians  live,  it's  26.0  for 
males  and  21 .5  for  females. 

This,  too,  is  Canada. 

If  you  are  an  average  Canadian  family  -  and  you  do  not  live  on  a  farm  -  your 
family  income  is  about  $5,500  a  year. 

You  use  a  fair  chunk  of  this  money  -  but  less  than  half  -  for  food  and  housing. 

The  rest  goes  to  items  like  clothing,  health,  education  and  recreation.  You  may 
even  put  a  little  aside  as  savings. 

Of  course,  very  few  persons  earn  precisely  the  average,  and  it  varies  from  city  to 
city  and  province  to  province. 

But  most  of  us  know  persons  who  earn  close  to  this  -  say,  $4,500  to  $6,500  a  year 
-  roughly  $90  to  $125  a  week. 
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What  if  you  are  a  Canadian  Eskimo?  In  that  case  you  have  about  one-eighth 
the  chance  for  survival  as  the  young  Ontarian;  193  of  every  1 ,000  Eskimo 
children  die  in  their  first  year  of  life. 
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//  you  are  like  most  Canadians  you  never  see  people  whose  opportunities 
are  limited;  whose  low  income  stifles  initiative;  whose  poverty  breeds  poverty. 
But  they  too  are  Canada. 
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We  know,  no  matter  how  well  they  manage,  they  never  have  much  to  spare.  We 
know  any  appreciable  cut  in  income  will  make  things  very  difficult. 
Well,  for  many  Canadians,  things  are  difficult. 

The  1961  census  showed  that  23  per  cent  of  Canadian  families  -  roughly  one  family 
in  four  -  have  an  annual  family  income  of  less  than  $3,000  a  year. 

About  half  a  million  families  have  annual  incomes  below  $2,000. 

This  means  these  families  have  less  than  $40  a  week  to  pay  the  rent,  feed  them- 
selves, clothe  themselves  and  pay  any  other  bills  that  might  come  along. 

But  these  are  only  income  figures:  what  do  they  mean  to  the  people,  themselves? 

They  mean  that  family  income  is  completely  tied  up  with  the  bare  necessities  of 
life.  A  study  of  families  living  in  poverty  in  Canada  suggests  that  these  families  spend 
70  per  cent  of  their  income  on  food  and  housing. 

These  persons  can't  plan  their  budgets;  they  have  no  money  to  plan. 

These  figures  mean  that  opportunity  is  limited. 

Low  income  can  stifle  initiative. 

Poverty  breeds  poverty. 

Of  course,  if  you  are  like  most  Canadians,  you  never  see  these  people. 

One  third  of  Canadian  families  live  in  Ontario  where  incomes,  on  the  average,  are 
high.  More  than  eight  out  of  ten  Ontario  families  have  an  income  over  $3,000  a  year. 

About  one  fiftieth  of  Canadian  families  live  in  Newfoundland.  Less  than  half  the 
families  in  Newfoundland  have  an  income  over  $3,000  a  year.  There,  four  out  often 
are  under  $2,000. 

This  may  be  hard  to  digest. 

Think  of  it  this  way:  if  you  live  in  Ontario,  the  chances  are  4  to  1  your  family 
income  is  over  $3,000  a  year;  if  you  live  in  Newfoundland  the  chances  are  4  to  4 
your  income  is  below  this  level. 

This,  too,  is  Canada. 

We  have  tried  to  isolate  the  various  aspects  of  poverty  -  housing,  education,  health, 
income. 

It  really  does  not  work. 

If  we  draw  a  profile  of  a  Canadian  living  in  poverty,  he  looks  like  this: 

•  He  lives  in  a  substandard,  crowded  home; 

•  He  has  a  poor  education; 

•  His  health  is  bad; 

•  His  income  is  low; 

•  And  as  for  the  stream  of  Canadian  life  -  socially,  economically,  politically,  cul- 
turally, he's  not  with  it. 

His  living  conditions  are  bad  because  his  income  is  low.  His  education  is  poor, 
probably  because  he  came  from  a  poor  home.  His  health  is  bad  because  his  living 
conditions  are  bad  and  always  have  been  bad.  His  income  is  low  because  he  has  poor 
health  and  a  poor  education. 

And  he,  too,  is  a  Canadian. 


"This  too  is  Canada"  was  prepared  by  The  Special  Planning  Secretariat,  Privy  Council  Office, 
Ottawa. 
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LETTER 

from  Brazil 


Irmas  Do  Service 
Do  Povo  De  Deus 
Casa  Nova 
Bahia,  Brazil 


Dear  Sisters,  Family  and  Friends: 

Greetings  to  all  in  Canada  and  elsewhere  from  us  in  Casa  Nova,  Bahia,  Brazil.  The 
first  two  months,  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  were  not  spectacular  in  deeds,  but  have 
really  been  eventful  in  other  ways. 

It  was  necessary  in  early  July  to  make  a  trip  to  Salvador,  state  capital  of  Bahia  and 
some  375  miles  from  here,  to  get  our  identity  cards,  known  as  carteiras.  Each  person 
in  Brazil  is  obliged  to  carry  this  carteira  at  all  times.  The  week  in  Salvador  was  a  series 
of  trips  from  office  to  office;  from  one  official  to  another;  each  preceded  by  lengthy 
waiting.  Our  flight-bags,  unknown  to  us,  had  been  in  Salvador  three  weeks.  Our  friends, 
the  Oblate  Fathers  -  Peter  Blatz  and  George  Fetsch  -  had  been  in  contact  with  the 
customs  officials  and,  due  to  their  patient  and  persistent  negotiating,  we  got  the  bags 
without  paying  the  heavy  duty  and  storage  charges.  It  took  five  days  to  secure  our 
carteiras.  The  last  frustration  was  having  to  have  another  photograph  taken  because 
our  passport-size  photos  were  too  large  for  the  carteiras.  The  difficulty  was  overcome 
by  walking  out  of  the  building  onto  the  town  square  where  street  photographers  were 
strategically  located.  We  had  our  photos  taken,  developed  and  printed  (for  a  sum)  in 
about  a  half-hour.  It  was  almost  five  o'clock  when  we  returned  to  the  office  with  the 
wet  prints.  Luckily  we  were  able  to  have  our  fingerprints  taken  and  the  final  draft  of 
the  carteiras  was  accomplished.  The  last  day  in  Salvador,  we  squeezed  in  a  visit  to  one 
of  the  beautiful  beaches  with  memorable  results:  a  good  sunburn! 

On  our  return  to  Casa  Nova,  we  set  up  housekeeping  (we  had  previously  had  all  our 
meals  at  the  Casa  Paroquial,  the  rectory).  Sounds  simple,  but  what  do  you  do  without 
dusters  for  cleaning  -  and  no  discarded  clothing?  You  buy  sugar  bags  and  make  some. 
No  machine  to  hem  with  -  you  do  it  by  hand.  No  rolling  pin?  You  use  a  pop  bottle! 
Suffice  it  to  say,  we  are  now  quite  well  organized;  even  have  a  small  garden  with  bean, 
potato  and  onion  plants  a  couple  of  inches  high.  We  had  some  rats  on  the  rafters  of 
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our  house  (we  don't  have  ceilings)  so  we  got  a  kitten  that  has  a  powerful  meow  and 
presto  -  no  rats  have  we  seen  since. 

In  July  also  we  engaged  a  teacher  and  have  done  further  study  of  the  language. 
This  past  week  we  have  each  taken  a  section  of  the  town  and  have  begun  visiting  the 
homes.  It  gives  us  the  practice  we  need  in  conversation  as  well  as  a  vital  contact  with 
the  families  in  the  community. 

The  Redemptorist  Fathers  take  turns  going  on  desobridge,  which  means  being  in  the 
interior  for  a  day  or  several  days  at  a  time.  We  have  gone  on  some  of  the  one-day 
trips  but  expect  to  go  out  for  several  days  toward  the  end  of  September.  During  such 
trips,  the  Fathers  celebrate  Mass  at  several  centers;  give  instructions;  have  baptisms 
and  marriages. 

The  teachers  of  the  district  usually  take  the  information  from  the  parties  involved 
and  complete  the  forms  for  the  Padre.  They  see  to  it  that  the  parents  and  godparents 
are  present  for  the  baptisms.  The  girls  who  teach  religion  (the  catequistas  as  they  are 
called  here)  go  in  pairs  to  centers  during  the  winter  holidays  (June  and  July)  to  teach 
catechism  and  prepare  the  children  for  first  communion.  The  Fathers  arrange  their 
Mass  schedule  to  coincide  with  these  events. 

In  the  town  here,  a  former  Peace  Corps  worker,  Joanna  Butler,  started  a  club  - 
"The  Two  Americas"  -  to  help  poor  students  with  their  school  expenses.  Lydia  was 

Father  Gerard  Dionne,  Director  of  the  Latin  American  Office  of  the 

Canadian  Catholic  Conference,  visited  Caso  Nova  recently  and  posed  with  friends. 
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invited  to  attend  their  weekly  meetings  and  the  youths  are  very  anxious  to  have  her 
participate  in  the  same  role  as  Joanna  did  last  year.  This  interest  opens  up  an  avenue 
for  Lydia  to  participate  with  the  student  population,  a  type  of  work  of  great  interest 
to  her. 

Similarly,  the  Clube  de  Maes  (Mothers'  Club)  is  work  similar  to  what  Leona  has 
done  previously,  so  she  has  been  attending  their  weekly  meeting.  These  clubs  are 
organized  wherever  possible  in  the  interior  as  well  as  in  towns.  The  mothers  receive 
spiritual  instruction;  instruction  in  many  crafts  which  include  cooking,  sewing  and 
family  health.  The  Clube  de  Maes  will  have  an  exhibition  and  sale  of  their  crafts  in 
December. 

Another  active  apostolic  group  is  that  of  the  catequistas  under  the  direction  of 
Brother  Robert  Welch,  c.ss.r.  There  is  a  weekly  meeting  on  Friday  mornings  to  pre- 
pare the  lesson  to  be  given  by  them  at  the  various  centres  in  town  on  Sunday  mornings. 
This  work  is  of  great  interest  to  us  both.  We  hope  once  we  become  more  fluent  in  the 
language  to  augment  the  instruction  of  the  catequistas  with  methods  of  lesson  presen- 
tation as  well  as  the  making  and  use  of  primary  visual  aids. 

So  here  we  are  up  to  date  on  the  news  and  both  are  looking  forward  with  anticipa- 
tion to  the  future  apostolic  endeavors  among  the  people  of  Casa  Nova  -  the  town  and 
the  municipality.  We  shall  be  writing  again  to  keep  you  informed,  so  as  they  say  here  - 
Ate  logo. 

Leona  Trautman  Lydia  S.O.S. 

(sister  leona  trautman)  (sister  lydia  tyszko) 
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Sister  Winnifred  Ingrouville 


On  August  3,  1969,  Sister  Winnifred  Ingrouville  died  in  Regina,  where  she 
had  spent  most  of  her  religious  life.  Following  a  funeral  Mass  in  Holy 
Rosary  Cathedral,  Regina  on  August  5,  Sister's  body  was  flown  to  Toronto. 
She  was  buried  from  the  Sisters  of  Service  Novitiate  where  a  funeral 
service  was  held  on  August  7. 

Sister  Ingrouville  was  born  in  Barachois,  Gaspe,  Quebec,  but  claimed 
Toronto  as  her  home  because  of  the  many  years  she  had  lived  there  prior 
to  entering  the  Sisters  of  Service. 

Sister  was  stationed  at  various  times  in  Halifax,  Edmonton,  Toronto, 
and  Vancouver  where  she  was  superior  of  the  mission.  But  most  of  her 
religious  life  was  dedicated  to  teaching  catechism  by  correspondence  from 
our  Regina  mission. 

Sister  Ingrouville  loved  religious  correspondence  work.  Her  impact  on 
both  her  pupils  and  their  families  was  testified  to  by  the  warmly  grateful 
letters  she  constantly  received. 

She  was  no  less  loved  in  her  work  in  religious  vacation  schools  where 
her  gentle  kindness  and  interest  established  a  real  rapport  between  herself 
and  her  students  and  the  people  with  and  among  whom  she  lived. 

Sister  Ingrouville  will  be  missed  by  both  her  natural  and  her  religious 
families.  But  the  loving  kindness  of  our  Father  in  Heaven  shone  through 
when  He  called  her  to  Himself.  Religious  correspondence  work  is  gradu- 
ally being  phased  out  as  dioceses  become  organized  for  teaching  religion 
in  each  locality.  Sister  would  have  found  it  hard  to  go  on  without  the 
specific  work  to  which  she  had  given  so  much  time  and  devotion. 

To  her  sisters,  Mrs.  W.  P.  (Lottie)  McGahey  and  Miss  Mollie  Ingrou- 
ville of  Toronto,  and  to  her  brother  Harry  of  Barachois,  the  Sisters  of 
Service  offer  their  heartfelt  sympathy.  They,  as  we,  have  lost  a  sister  here 
and  gained  an  advocate  in  Heaven. 
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SOS-o-gramme . . . 

from  here  and  there 


Our  new  missions 


ed.  note:  The  S.O.S.  opened  two  typically  S.O.S.  missions  in  northern 
Alberta  in  September. 


(1)  FAUST,  ALBERTA 

Greetings  from  the  newest  mission!  It  is  a 
beautiful  Sunday  afternoon  with  the  sun 
trying  desperately  to  dry  up  the  mud  after 
three  days  of  rain.  Our  first  discovery  is 
that  the  mud  down  here,  although  it  is 
slippery,  is  not  the  gumbo  of  Rycroft!  It 
has  a  certain  amount  of  sand  in  it. 

I  arrived  home  from  the  east  and  from 
my  summer  meanderings  last  Sunday 
morning,  August  31.  We  packed  the  car 
and  left  early  Monday  morning  for  Faust. 
We  spent  the  rest  of  the  day,  following 
the  three  hour  trip,  unpacking  and  putting 
the  things  where  we  thought  we  might 
find  them  again.  The  trailer  is  about  58 
feet  long  and  12  feet  wide  (I  think),  white 
in  color  on  the  outside  and  natural  wood 
finishing  on  the  inside.  The  door  leads  in- 
to the  living  room  which  is  separated  from 
the  kitchen  by  a  divider.  The  kitchen  has 
a  large  frig,  an  automatic  electric  stove, 
sink,  etc.  The  kitchen  table  is  a  light 
brown  arborite  and  has  a  set  of  four 
chairs  padded  in  a  blue  green  plastic. 
There  are  three  bedrooms,  one  large  and 
two  small  ones,  one  of  which  is  being 
used  as  a  place  to  do  school  work  at 


present.  There  is  a  full  sized  bathroom 
with  lots  of  cupboard  space. 

The  mice  made  friends  very  soon  and, 
after  many  attempts  to  buy  some  traps, 
we  finally  found  some  in  High  Prairie  last 
night.  This  morning  we  had  caught  one 
little  fellow  but  the  other  trap  was  mis- 
sing! We  finally  found  it  below  the  frig. 
If  you  have  ever  lived  in  a  trailer  you  will 
know  that  there  is  no  lost  space,  so  you 
should  have  seen  us  trying  to  get  that  trap 
out  from  behind  the  frig! 

School  began  last  Tuesday  morning.  I 
have  twenty-eight  little  guys  and  dolls,  just 
as  cute  as  youngsters  are  the  world  over. 
I  have  a  Jamaican,  a  Chinese  (who 
doesn't  speak  a  word  of  English),  several 
treaty  Indians,  quite  a  number  of  Metis, 
and  a  few  white  children. 

We  went  to  Rycroft  for  the  graduation 
exercises  on  Friday  night.  I  had  been  ask- 
ed to  present  the  diplomas  to  the  Grade 
12's  -  my  first  Grade  Ones  in  Rycroft.  It 
was  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  -  the  exer- 
cises were  in  true  Rycroft  style. 

We're  preparing  now  for  our  second 
week  here.  We  met  the  people  after  Mass 
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this  morning.  There  were  very  few  pre- 
sent. We  were  wondering  if  it  was  just  one 
of  those  days  when  the  attendance  was 


poor  or  whether  this  is  the  congregation. 
Everything  is  fine  - 

Mary  Phillips,  s.o.s. 


(2)  HIGH  LEVEL,  ALBERTA 

We  arrived  after  a  long  bus  trip  feeling 
quite  tired  but  happy  to  see  such  a  lovely 
house  ready  for  us.  Sister  Mary  Mac- 
Dougall  and  I  came  along  together  from 
Edmonton,  as  Sister  Reinhardt  had  to  go 
on  to  Edson.  Sister  MacLellan  was  with 
us,  too,  but  left  us  at  Manning.  Father  Jal 
had  a  good  dinner  ready  for  us  (cooked 
by  himself)  and  we  were  really  hungry. 
From  here  on  for  a  few  days  it  was  un- 
packing and  pressing.  Then  along  came 
Sister  Duffley  to  join  us  in  the  straighten- 
ing-out  process.  After  the  unpacking  of 
suitcases  and  pressing  was  completed,  I 
ventured  to  the  school  to  meet  the  prin- 
cipal and  vice-principal.  I  was  quite 
amazed  to  find  two  very  fine  Catholic 
gentlemen  there. 

If  our  residence  seemed  in  some  confu- 
sion, it  was  nothing  compared  to  the  tur- 
moil yonder.  The  principal  is  a  new  man 
and  in  this  big  school  (approximately 
550)  there  is  a  great  deal  to  attend  to  and 
they  were  working  hard.  I  found  out  a 
few  things  that  day,  where  my  classroom 
was,  etc.  On  the  first  day,  ninety  Grade 
Ones  descended  on  us,  and  I  must  say  for 
utter  confusion  it  beat  all  I've  ever  been 
up  against.  Now  we're  beginning  to  see 
the  light  and  I  hear  on  Monday  there  will 
be  another  Grade  One  teacher  with  us 


and  that  will  make  each  class  around  22 
or  23  which  is  as  it  should  be.  We'll  teach 
religion  three  times  a  week  and  we  have 
enough  Catholic  teachers  to  handle  the 
situation.  Sister  Duffley  will  take  the 
Grade  3  class.  We  have  three  Grade  2 
classes  and  three  Grade  3  classes.  It's  a 
thriving  community  -  a  town  that  grew 
very  fast  -  and  I  think  when  the  program 
really  gets  off  the  ground  it  will  be  fun. 

We  have  no  TV  here  yet  but  Father  Jal 
fixed  up  a  good  aerial  for  us  and  we  get 
radio  programs.  TV  will  be  here  shortly. 

We'll  have  the  New  Canadian  Cate- 
chism operating  in  three  grades  this  year, 
and  we'll  expand  it  next  year.  It's  an  ex- 
pensive program  to  get  started  but  it's 
worth  while. 

Our  clothes  line  was  erected  yesterday. 
Father  Jal  got  a  man  to  come  with  an 
enormous  machine  that  dug  the  holes, 
packed  the  ground,  etc.,  in  jig  time.  I 
watched  from  our  kitchen  window. 

The  Chapel  will  soon  be  completed  so 
you  see  things  don't  stand  still  around 
here.  I  guess  when  we're  all  tidied  up 
we'll  have  "open  house." 

The  country  is  ablaze  with  color.  How 
happy  I  am  to  be  in  this  beautiful  new 
country.  Hope  I  last  awhile. 

Marie  MacDougall,  s.o.s. 


BELLEVILLE,  ONTARIO 

ed.  note:  Sister  Donna  Warner  is  taking  special  training  in  teaching  the 
deaf.  She  is  a  student  teacher  at  the  School  for  the  Deaf  in 
Belleville. 


Greetings  from  Belleville!  Certainly  an 
aptly  named  city,  so  do  believe  all  the 
superlatives  used  by  Sister  DeMarsh  when 
she  describes  her  home  town. 

I  walked  over  to  the  Deaf  School  this 
morning  and  although  I  couldn't  find  any- 
one around,  I  did  find  the  teacher  training 
centre,  12  minutes  from  here.  The  Catho- 
lic Church  is  a  15-minute  walk  and  there 
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is  an  evening  Mass  each  day.  I  walked 
over  there  tonight.  After  Mass  I  introduc- 
ed myself  to  the  Pastor,  Monsignor  Sulli- 
van, who  told  me  about  a  Father  Cardy 
who  works  with  the  deaf  at  the  school.  I 
also  met  a  young  Sister  of  Providence  - 
Marlene.  She  invited  me  to  visit  the  other 
Sisters  one  day  soon.  I  will  do  that. 

Donna  Warner,  s.o.s. 
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The  closing  of  Sinnett 


SINNETT,  SASKATCHEWAN 

At  2  p.m.  on  June  29,  1969  we,  Sister 
Hartman  and  MacLellan  locked  the  door 
of  the  teacherage  and  drove  away.  A  mis- 
sion accomplished  -  a  mission  closed.  The 
s.o.s.  had  been  in  Sinnett  29  years.  Sister 
Hartman  and  I  spent  three  very  happy 
and  fruitful  (I  hope)  years  there.  Natur- 
ally, the  people  did  not  wish  to  see  us 
leave  but  the  majority  were  very  under- 
standing when  we  explained  why  we  were 
going.  One  lady  commented,  "I  know, 
someone  needs  you  more." 

On  June  22  the  members  of  the  district 
gathered  in  the  classroom  for  a  farewell 
party.  Each  of  us  was  presented  with  lug- 
gage. Speeches  were  made,  lunch  served. 

The  highlight  of  our  leaving  was  the 
auction  sale.  What  an  experience!  We  are 
both  thrilled  that  we  had  it  but  we 
wouldn't  want  one  too  often. 

As  it  was  to  be  held  outdoors  we  said 
many  prayers  for  its  success  -  fine  day,  a 
good  crowd  with  money,  and  that  every- 
thing would  go.  Sister  Hartman  made  ten 
vivid  posters  which  we  posted  in  the  sur- 
rounding towns.  For  one  week  every  night 
after  school  we  packed  things  in  boxes, 
boxes  that  could  be  held  up  at  the  sale  so 
all  could  see  the  contents. 


June  28  dawned  -  a  perfect  day,  not 
even  wind!  We  hired  five  school  boys  to 
carry  the  things  out  of  the  house.  Sister 
Hartman  engineered  it  on  the  outside,  I 
on  the  inside.  Everything  was  lined  up  on 
both  sides  of  the  driveway.  The  boys  ran 
in  and  out  without  stopping  from  9:30 
a.m.  till  1 :00  p.m.  when  the  crowd  began 
to  arrive. 

We  had  an  excellent  auctioneer,  Mr. 
Harnseth,  a  non-Catholic,  who  offered  his 
services  free  of  charge.  He  said  he  wanted 
to  do  it  for  the  Church.  This  means  a 
donation  of  over  $100.00  as  his  regular 
fee  is  5%  of  the  sale.  The  bidding  was 
keen  and  exciting.  Eight  men  were  bidding 
on  the  garage.  Many  remarked  on  the 
good  condition  of  everything.  The  sale 
lasted  from  1:00  p.m.  till  5:30  p.m. 

A  strange  feeling,  it  was  to  come  into 
the  teacherage  at  6:00  and  see  only  empty 
rooms  and  bare  cupboards.  We  sympa- 
thized with  "Old  Mother  Hubbard."  We 
had  kind  neighbors  who  invited  us  out  to 
supper.  As  we  drove  away  to  Regina  that 
June  29  we  said  a  fervent  rosary  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  success  of  that  sale 
and  our  three  memorable  years  in  Sin- 
nett. 


RYCROFT,  ALBERTA 

Our  Silver  Jubilee  celebrations  were  glori- 
ous. We  felt  the  Lord  was  truly  with  us. 
There  were  eighteen  s.o.s.  here  for  the 
occasion  -  fifteen  of  them  had  been  pre- 
viously stationed  here.  Since  the  anniver- 
sary of  our  arrival  in  Rycroft  fell  on  Sun- 
day, the  parish  Mass  was  the  focal  point 
of  the  day.  Mass  was  offered  that  day  by 
Father  Proulx  in  thanksgiving  for  the 
blessings  of  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and 
in  thanksgiving,  too,  for  the  pleasant  re- 
lationships that  have  always  existed  be- 
tween the  sisters  and  the  people  of 
Rycroft.  We  chose  special  hymns  for  the 
occasion  and  the  singing  in  church  was 
A-one  -  joyous  and  inspirational. 

We  had  dinner  together  right  after 


Mass.  At  the  meal's  end  we  sang  a  psalm 
of  thanksgiving  written  specially  for  the 
occasion  by  Sister  Mary  MacDougall. 

Quite  unknown  to  us,  Mrs.  St.  Jean  and 
Mrs.  Hemmingway  had  arranged  a  sur- 
prise reception  in  the  parish  hall  for  Sun- 
day afternoon.  The  first  sisters  who  came 
to  Rycroft  met  and  chatted  with  some  of 
the  Rycroft  residents  who  had  welcomed 
them  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Mrs.  St.  Jean,  in  her  charming  way, 
addressed  us  in  a  very  complimentary  way 
and  presented  us  with  a  most  generous 
money-gift  from  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity together  with  a  beautiful  bouquet 
of  mums.  WTien  I  had  thanked  Mrs.  St. 
Jean  and  the  people  I  called  in  turn  on 
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Sister  Guest,  who  was  Superior  General 
when  we  came  to  Rycroft;  on  Sister 
Quinn,  first  superior  of  Rycroft;  and  on 
Sister  Waltrude  Donnelly,  first  s.o.s. 
teacher  in  Rycroft.  It  was  wonderful  that 
all  three  could  be  here.  Sisters  Mary  and 
Marie  MacDougall  also  spoke.  All  the 
sisters  mentioned  interesting  and  humor- 
ous highlights  of  the  early  days  in  Ry- 
croft. Finally,  Paul  Stanich  -  the  first 
boarder  in  our  old  dormitory  -  closed  the 
little  program.  To  top  the  whole  day, 
Archbishop  Routhier  arrived  to  add  his 


good  wishes.  One  person  very  conspicious 
by  his  absence  was  our  dear  friend  and 
former  pastor,  Father  Paquin.  We  greatly 
regretted  that  he  could  not  be  here  -  but 
it  was  Sunday  and  he,  too,  has  a  parish. 

While  here  Sisters  Guest  and  Quinn 
drove  around  the  district  to  visit  some  of 
the  old  people  whom  they  had  known  ear- 
lier. Sister  Phillips,  here  for  so  many 
years,  showed  some  slides  of  last  summer's 
African  safari.  It  was  a  great  day! 

Magdalen  Bartons,  s.o.s. 


ST.  JOHN'S,  NEWFOUNDLAND 


Sister  Gertrude  Walsh's  term  as  Superior 
of  St.  John's  ended  in  August.  Sister  was 
transferred  to  Regina  as  Superior.  Typic- 
ally, the  s.o.s.  Auxiliary  in  St.  John's  ar- 
ranged a  good-bye  reception  for  Sister 
Walsh,  held  at  the  summer  home  of  the 
Auxiliary  President,  Mrs.  Tipman.  Like 
all  her  predecessors  in  St.  John's,  Sister 
Walsh  hated  to  leave  the  "sea-girt  isle." 
Newfoundland  hospitality,  generosity  and 
sincerity  has  a  disarming  way  about  it. 

In  hard  pragmatic  terms,  Newfound- 
landers have  a  disarming  way  about  them 
too.  We  s.o.s.  know  this  very  well.  Since 
we  have  been  in  St.  John's,  the  s.o.s.  Auxi- 
liary has  raised  over  $40,000  for  our 
work. 

Small  wonder  our  sisters  regret  leaving 
people  who  are  given  to  charming  words 
and  actions,  and  who  back  their  charming 
words  with  the  hard  work  involved  in 
giving  financial  support.  Our  whole  Com- 
munity joins  Sister  Walsh  and  the  other 


sisters  who  have  worked  in  St.  John's  in  a 
heartfelt,  "Thank  you  and  God  bless." 


Auxiliary  President,  Mrs.  Tipman, 
presents  a  gift  to  Sister  Gertrude  Walsh. 


ANTIGONISH,  N.S. 


ED.  note:  Sister  Rosemarie  Hudon,  who  is  on  the  faculty  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  University,  Antigonish,  spent  last  summer  in  Palestine, 
Greece  and  Italy,  with  an  archaeological  study -group  from 
Boston  College.  The  following  are  excerpts  from  a  letter  de- 
scribing her  summer. 


My  trip  was  to  study  geography  and  ar- 
chaeology, in  Palestine  particularly,  but 
the  archaeological  tour  sponsored  by  the 
Boston  College  Institute  of  Archaeology 
included  Greece  and  Italy  as  well. 


The  group  worked  on  an  archaeological 
tell  (Tell  Megadim)  eight  miles  south  of 
modern  Haifa.  We  worked  from  Monday 
through  Friday  for  four  weeks.  We  stayed 
at  a  kibbutz.  There  were  no  private  rooms 
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but  each  room  was  spotlessly  clean  and 
the  plumbing  was  quite  adequate.  Won- 
derful to  relate,  our  block  was  about  fifty 
yards  from  the  blue  Mediterranean!  And 
not  a  drop  of  rain;  of  course  it  was  the  dry 
season.  I  went  swimming  every  day. 

We  rose  at  four  a.m.,  had  some  "hot 
mud"  and  bread  and  piled  into  the  truck- 
bus  conveyance  for  the  twenty-minute 
ride  to  the  tell.  It  was  cool  at  that  hour. 
We  worked  until  9  o'clock  then  breakfast- 
ed under  a  shelter  similar  to  a  cattle  shel- 
ter here  at  home.  And  what  a  breakfast! 
Bread,  much  like  French  bread,  olives  of 
all  kinds,  eggs,  several  kinds  of  cheese, 
fish  sometimes,  always  marvelous  toma- 
toes, at  least  three  kinds  of  melon,  (all 
good),  and  plenty  of  other  fresh  fruit. 
There  was  coffee  and  canned  fruit  juice 
as  well. 

After  breakfast  the  heat  became  in- 
tense, but  despite  the  heat  I  know  I  filled 
thousands  of  buckets  of  sand.  One  whole 
morning  was  spent  brushing  off  an  oven 
we  had  found  and  left  in  place.  It  dated 
back  to  500  B.C.  I  spent  ten  days  in  the 
pottery  shop  brush-washing  the  sherds 
that  had  been  found  and  that  had  been 
considered  possibly  important.  I  learned 
a  great  deal  about  how  dating  is  done  by 
recognizing  pottery. 

I  think  the  most  impressive  part  of  the 
"travels  for  geography's  sake"  was  cros- 
sing the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Even  though  our 
boat  must  have  been  larger  than  Peter's, 
and  was  run  by  diesel  fuel,  we  were  still 
moving  over  the  waters  that  Jesus  walked. 
No  one  says  "This  is  the  spot  where  tradi- 
tion says  Jesus  walked,"  it  is  the  spot.  We 
pased  it  often  on  our  travels,  approaching 
it  from  different  directions;  it  was  always 
inspiring. 

Bethlehem  was  most  disappointing  the 
first  time  I  saw  it.  But  the  second  time  we 
went  out  to  the  hills  where  the  shepherds 
watched.  There  is  a  church  there  built 
with  Canadian  money.  It  is  a  nice  little 
church  but  the  nicest  thing  was  the  change 
in  atmosphere  from  Bethlehem  proper. 
There  is  a  cave  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
the  church  which  has  been  left  alone.  That 
is  to  say,  it  has  not  been  "improved". 
Walking  in  the  cave  gave  you  an  idea  of 


how  easily  it  could  be  used  as  a  stable 
and  how  it  could  have  been  a  good  choice 
of  St.  Joseph.  (This  is  not  the  real  stable, 
just  one  like  it  must  have  been.  There  are 
several  in  the  vicinity.)  The  Ecole  Bibli- 
que  of  Jerusalem  placed  a  very  ordinary 
altar  in  the  cave  nearest  the  church.  The 
students  at  Ecole  Biblique  walk  there  from 
Jerusalem  for  Midnight  Mass  at  Christ- 
mas. There,  and  on  the  hills  which  remain 
much  the  same  as  two  thousand  years  ago, 
you  really  have  the  feeling  of  being  back 
in  Bible  times. 

I  had  prepared  myself  to  be  disappoint- 
ed in  the  Via  Dolorosa  but  was  not.  How- 
ever, as  with  Bethlehem,  I  was  disap- 
pointed in  my  first  visit  to  Calvary  and 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  second  time  I 
went  at  5.30  a.m.  with  a  Polish  sister  who 
was  on  staff  at  our  pension.  The  time  re- 
served for  Catholic  services  at  these 
shrines  is  from  5  a.m.  to  7  a.m.  Even  the 
walk  was  beautiful.  The  little  streets  had 
just  been  cleaned.  The  only  people  around 
were  country  women  settling  down  to  sell 
large  baskets  of  grapes.  All  was  charming 
and  peaceful.  At  the  Holy  Sepulchre  we 
were  just  the  two  of  us,  no  one  hurried  us 
away.  We  attended  Mass  at  the  altar 
which  is  over  the  Rock  of  Cavalry  -  parts 
of  the  Rock  are  visible  through  the  glass. 
Fewer  than  fifty  people  were  about  and 
all  was  quiet,  respectful,  and  awesome.  It 
felt  like  a  holy  place.  On  the  way  back  the 
streets  were  crowded  with  men  and  boys 
hurrying  around  with  wares  for  the  vari- 
ous stalls.  We  were  hard  put  to  keep  out 
of  the  way  of  the  little  donkeys;  when 
they  are  pulling  things  up  and  down  the 
streets  of  steps  they  do  not  swerve  for 
anyone. 

We  all  loved  Greece  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  our  schedule  left  very  little  time  for 
anything  but  archaeology.  Then  on  to 
Italy.  Naples  was  a  great  disappointment; 
fortunately  it  was  only  a  pied-a-terre  while 
we  visited  Pompey  and  Herculaeneum. 
These  two  archaeological  sites  were  far 
beyond  anything  I  had  previously  imagin- 
ed. I  was  eight  days  in  Rome  with  the 
group  and  the  time  was  taken  up  strictly 
with  lectures  and  tours,  historical  and 
archaeological,  even  with  written  and  oral 
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examinations.  I  played  hooky  one  day  and  a  great  deal  which  I  have  already  put  to 

went  to  a  public  audience  at  Castel  Gan-  work.  Now  I  hope  I  shall  stay  put  for  a 

dolfo.  while  but  I  am  grateful  to  the  Community 

It  was  an  impressive  summer.  I  learned  for  making  the  tour  possible. 

LONDON,  ENGLAND 

ed.  note:  Ann  Marie  McEleny,  whose  home  is  in  Scotland,  is  in  London, 
England  studying  to  be  a  registered  nurse.  She  sends  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  letter  from  London. 


London  is  a  very  old  and  quaint  city.  Like 
every  other  city  everyone  is  rushing 
around,  on  and  off  buses,  in  and  out  of  the 
subway,  concerned  only  with  their  own 
business. 

But  there  is  a  group  of  young  people 
who  sit  each  day  through,  watching 
society  rush  around.  They  are  the  London 
hippies.  They  gather  in  Piccadilly  Circus 
where  they  sit  on  the  steps  of  Eros  under 
a  giant  fountain.  Often  they  stand  under 
the  fountain,  clothes  and  all,  to  wash. 

My  interest  in  these  young  people  de- 
veloped when  we  were  given  class  pro- 
jects. One  of  my  friends  drew  a  project  on 
fashion,  on  why  kids  today  dress  the  way 
they  do. 

So  off  we  went  to  the  West  End  to  find 
the  answers  to  these  questions  by  asking 
the  young  people  personally.  We  met 
many  interesting  boys  from  places  as  far 
apart  as  Scotland,  France,  the  U.S.A., 
Austria,  and  many  other  countries. 
Strangely  enough  we  did  not  meet  a  single 
English  boy  -  too  conservative,  perhaps. 

These  young  people  were  eager  to  talk; 
their  beefs  are  mainly  against  war,  dis- 


crimination, the  institutional  Church  and 
many  more.  Some  of  the  kids  were  quite 
honest;  they  said  they  just  don't  want  to 
work  but  prefer  to  lie  around  and  get 
money  to  eat  from  the  tourists  from  day 
to  day.  Their  policy  is  to  live  one  day  at 
a  time;  they  have  no  goals  nor  plans  for 
the  future. 

We  asked  about  love  and  marriage. 
They  believe  in  totally  free  love;  that  mar- 
riage is  an  obstruction  to  freedom  because 
if  you  really  love  then  a  piece  of  paper 
doesn't  mean  anything,  it  is  just  formality, 
like  all  the  rest  of  society's  structures. 

Drugs  was  the  next  question.  Most  of 
them  smoke  pot  but  don't  touch  the  hard 
stuff  like  heroin. 

After  questioning  them  for  about  two 
hours  we  ended  up  joining  them  in  a  sing- 
song. Some  play  the  guitar  beautifully  and 
they  really  enjoy  singing  -  "it  liberates 
oneself".  We  enjoyed  the  evening  and  we 
now  have  a  free  invitation  to  return  any- 
time. Who  knows  what  tomorrow  holds? 
"All  I  know  of  tomorrow  is  that  Provi- 
dence will  rise  before  the  sun." 


community  is  formed  by  communication.  Christians  within  a  community  are  human 
beings.  They  need  to  communicate.  How  do  they  establish  among  themselves  means  of 
communication  just  on  basic  human  situations?  When  do  they  have  a  chance  to  talk 
to  one  another,  to  share  experiences,  to  get  to  know  one  another?  Are  the  structures  of 
community  life  such  that  people  really  learn  to  communicate  and  are  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  grow  in  powers  of  communication? 

BERNARD  J.  COOKE,  S.J. 
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Thanksgiving 


Bless  the  Lord  all  ye  works  of  the  Lord, 
Praise  Him,  exalt  Him  j  or  ever 

Nurses  and  catechists,  bless  the  Lord, 
Lab  technicians,  bless  the  Lord, 
Students  and  teachers,  bless  the  Lord, 
Praise  Him,  exalt  Him  forever. 

Founders  and  Foundresses,  bless  the  Lord, 

Pioneers  and  visionaries,  bless  the  Lord, 

They  who  refuse  to  take  "No"  for  an  answer,  bless  the  Lord, 

Praise  Him,  exalt  Him  forever. 

Social  Workers,  counsellors,  bless  the  Lord, 
Foreign  missionaries,  bless  the  Lord, 
Public  relations,  bless  the  Lord, 
Praise  Him,  exalt  Him  forever. 

Newfoundland,  Halifax,  bless  the  Lord, 
Winnipeg,  Toronto,  bless  the  Lord, 
Edmonton,  Vancouver,  bless  the  Lord, 
Praise  Him,  exalt  Him  forever. 

Peace  River  country,  bless  the  Lord, 
Rycroft  mission,  bless  the  Lord, 
Silver  Jubilee,  bless  the  Lord, 
Praise  Him,  exalt  Him  forever. 

Snow  in  the  winter,  bless  the  Lord, 
Hot  buns  on  Saturday,  bless  the  Lord, 
Kitzy  on  the  boardwalk,  bless  the  Lord, 
Praise  Him,  exalt  Him  forever. 

Sisters  of  Service,  bless  the  Lord, 
Unity  in  diversity,  bless  the  Lord, 
May  we  meet  in  Heaven  to  bless  the  Lord, 
Praise  Him,  exalt  Him  forever. 

Written  by  sister  mary  macdougal  for  the 
Silver  Jubilee  of  the  Rycroft  mission 
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We  have  moved 


We  ask  our  readers  to  note  our 
new  address 

The  Sisters  of  Service  have  moved  to  a  new  Mother  House. 

The  new  address  of  the  Mother  House  and  of  the 
FIELD  AT  HOME  IS: 

10  Montcrest  Boulevard 
Toronto  279,  Ontario 

Please  address  all  communications  to  the  above  address. 
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